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WEST INDIAWARD, HO! 


By CHAMPION BISSELL. 


HE Spaniards having abandoned Cuba and Porto Rica politically, many 
citizens of the United States will be tempted to settle in one or the 


other of the islands with the intent to better their condition ; either by 
making more money by the same amount of labor heretofore employed, or an 
equal amount of money with less labor. For money let us substitute the 
necessities and comforts which money will buy, since hundreds of thousands 
of families go through the year in these islands with the use of hardly any 
money at all. A few facts set forth by one who has lived and traveled in the 
West Indies may dispel some of the illusions which the people of our North- 
ern States have always entertained to a greater or less extent. Of course no 
one believes all the fairy stories that have been written touching these trop- 
ical lands. But nearly everybody believes some of them. Alison, the histo- 
rian, in his chapter on America, 4th Vol. of ‘‘ History of Europe,’’ states that 
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these islands teem with grape 
vines to that extent that their 
purple clusters are sprayed with 
the surf of the Carribean Sea. 
The fact is that the grape is 
hardly known in the Antilles, 
and while a vine may here and 
there be grown in the hills, it is 
never found near the sea coast. 
The bounty of na‘ure in supply- 
ing food products to the inhab- 
itants of these happy isles is 
quite universally commended, 
when the real truth is that not 
one of the groups produces food 
enough for its population. They 
al import flour, potatoes, rice, 
hominy, condensed milk, salt 
meats, salt fish, lard, canned 
fruits, cheese, butter, cabbage 
and onions. These articles of 
diet are nearly all that a family 


necds, and none of them are pro- COCOANUT PALMS, 





duced in the islands. They are paid for by the sugar, tobacco, orange 
and banana crops, which are indigenous and are always to be depended 
upon. But to style such countries lands of plenty is as absurd as it 
would be to style Alaska a land of plenty because it yields gold enough 
to provide its industrious inhabitants with food. When these islands 
were discovered by Spain they were quite densely populated by a race 
of undersized natives, who lived mainly on the vuea root, which grows wild, 
and when pulled up, comminuted by a mortar and pestle, made into a flat 
cake and dried in the sun, will just keep a man alive provided he does no 
hard Jabor. This food, supplemented by plantains, bananas, wild pig, 
armadillo, lizards and an occasional fish, supported a large and indolent pop- 
ulation of harmless hypman beings, who had no ambition and lived close to 
nature. But citizens of the United States will hardly entertain the plan of 
resorting to such primitive modes of living. 

In the United States our normal population must labor six months in the 
year in order to provide food, clothes and sheiter during cold and barren 
winters. In the West Indies it is possible almost to dispense with clothes, 
except so far as light cottons satisfy the requirements of deceney, and 
sufficient shelter for a family can be built almost between two days by a man 
who understands the rudiments of carpentering. For a floor you take a rect- 
angular spot of ground ; no one digs a cellar, because water gets in and breeds 
a fever; you set a post at each corner and an intermediate post or two on 
each side ; then you split a palm tree, which has a natural cleavage, and nail 
the planks to these supports. When you have built up eight or ten feet in 
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this way you set up a ridge pole across the structure and make a roof of palm 
tree bark. Square holes are cut in the sides for windows, which do not 


require glass. Wooden shutters on hinges answer all necded purposes. If 


you wish a better floor than smooth, well-trodden earth. you ean make a hoard 
platform a foot or two above the ground. Planking must never rest 1 pon the 
ground ; it harbors insects, and insects are one of the chief annoyances of 
tropical life \ native builds a house at an expense of an ax, saw, a 
hammer and a few pounds of nails. A settler can have a house constructed 


for about 
twenty-five 
dollars, Mex 

ican currency 
As to furnit 

ure, each fam 
ily can suit 
itself. | have 
seen hun 

dreds of such 
houses, ol 
which theonly 
furniture con- 
sisted of ham 
mocks in 
which tosleep, 
a table and a 
few home- 
made benches, 
and blocks of 
lignum-vita 
hollowed into 
a mortar at the 
top, in which 
with a wooden 
pestle thi 
yvuca root was 
daily prepare 7 
to be dried in 
thesun. Near 
ly every hous 
has a cast iron 
brazier, in 
which coffee is 
made over a 
charcoal _ fire. 





and a prosper- 
ous native 


signalizes his RAW MATERIAL FOR GREATER AMERICAN CITIZENSHTI 
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good fortune by building a brick or stone oven near his door, in which to 
roast a pig or a chicken. Such is the rural life all over Cuba, San Domingo 
and Porto Rico. An exceptionally well-to-do native’s household possesses a 
sewing machine; and guitars and mandolins are not wholly unknown in 
these lonely lands, where at night the stars burn with an intensity of flash- 
ing light which is never witnessed except in the tropics, and the full moon 
is almost another sun, minus its heat, and where there are the same mys- 
tical yearnings after the infinite and the unattainable that inspire the great 
poets and composers of enlightened communities. In the little pueblo of San 
Cristobal, San Domingo, a young man with long black hair and dreamy eyes 
placed in my hands a thick quarto of manuscript verses in Spanish, devoted 
to love and to the declaration of Dominican independence—the 12th of August, 
1844. Here was a mute, inglorious Milton, wasted in the hills, of whom the 
world never has heard and never will hear—a type of many undiscovered 
geniuses. 

The expenses of clothing and shelter being reduced to a minimum, are 
there reasons why poor men should emigrate to the West Indies from the 
United States provided they have found the struggle for life at home unen- 
durable? What are the drawbacks? Some of them can be readily men- 
tioned, they are mostly relative. As a positive proposition, a country in which 
you eliminate two of the three weighty factors of life is on the face of the 
matter a desirable land for a poor man. 


To begin with, such a man, if he is burdened with a family, must have 
a certain amount of money. Ile must find a suitable location on the hilly 
slopes between the sea and the mountains, which occupy the length from east 
to west of the great islands, and there must buy a tract which should not be 
less than five acres, with a stream running through it. Such locations are 
numerous, and can be bought at between twenty and fifty dollars. Then he 
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must clear the ground, or | ” iia es] 
part of it. He can hire 

this done for about | 

twenty-five dollars an | 

acre. He then needs a 
pair of cattle and a set 
of farming tools. For 
cattle shelter the merest 
shed answers all purposes 
in a country where the 
temperature never falls 
below 50°. One or two 
of the small horses of 
the country are also ne- 
cessary. In the tropics 
nobody goes on foot, and 
vehicles are little used, 
because there are no 
roads fit for anything 
but donkey carts. He 
must also buy a cow, a 
donkey or two, and a 
two-wheeled cart. By 
the time his house is 
built and these supplies 


are laid in, he will have -OROYAL PALMS, YUMURE VALLEY, CUBA 
expended something like four or five hundred dollars. After buying food 
for perhaps two months, his cleared ground will supply him with the 


necessaries of life, except flour, rice, potatoes, butter, sugar, lard and 
salt. These he must then and always buy, and they are all dear except 
sugar. Ona small tract no one can profitably raise sugar cane. An acre of 
tobacco plants, which ean be raised to good advantage in the Virgil soil which 
he has taken up, will pay for all these imported foods, year in and year out. 

The isolation and loneliness of this mode of life may or may not be hard- 
ship. Some families would be killed by them, others would disregard them. 
Children would enjoy the freedom of the wooded hills, the brooks in which 
they can wade, winter and summer, the daily lounging in the shade between 
the hours of ten and three, when no one stirs abroad or dares the rays of 
the sun. Their mothers, debarred from gossip with friendly neighbors, 
might not like the environment so well. This is something for the intending 
emigrant to consider. Another drawback would be the calenti or fever, 


which lays its grip upon every grown person who goes to these islands from 
another latitude. On a cool hill slope, removed from the seacoast marshes 
and mangrove swamps, there is no danger from yellow fever, but the 
calentura is inevitable. This fever, if at once treated with a decoction of 
orange peel, taken hot, and the lightest possible diet of toast, chicken 
broth, etc., passes away in a few days, but is sure to return every ensuing 
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summer during several 
vears, Children are often 
exempt and grow up ac- 
climatized. 

Another drawback is— 
in the case of adult in- 
comers —a continual 
longing for cold weather 
which never comes. 
They tire of the sameness 
of perpetual summer in 
a land where the sun at 
noonday never touches 
15° below the zenith, 
and when, in fact, all 
seasons are alike, except 
that in July it rains much 
more than in January, 
and the hot steam of the 
glowing earth is more 
pungent. There are 
whole months when each 
day is a prolonged Turk- 
ish bath. If you sit in 





the house you are stifled.  QUADROON TYPE, AT PONC E, PORTO RICO. 

If you sit outdoors in the shade you breathe a scalding vapor. At such 
times the native rolls cigarettes, or tobacco leaves, and says nothing, while 
the Northerner gasps in what it is flattery to stvle misery. 

The sameness of diet is also a drawback, more or less positive. Wild plan- 
tain, beef stew, beans, rice, and bread with inferior butter all through the 
year become monotonous. You can always have sliced oranges, of course, 
and there is plenty of coffee, but the varied procession of fruits and vegetables 
with which the Northerner is familiar, from strawberries and spinach in 
April to celery and apples in December, is wholly wanting in the tropics. 
Outside of oranges and pineapples West India fruits are insipid, and one soon 
tires of them. Tomatpes grow well; melons and the catalogue of kitchen 
garden vegetables can be easily raised, provided you continually import the 
seed from the Northern States.* Otherwise they degenerate and fail. Nature 
appears to weary of never-ending summer, and to crave the rest and repose of 
frost, which never arrives. As for seenery—wherever you get an outlook the 

Testimony of Benjamin Burr, native of Bangor, Maine, settler in San Domingo: 
‘* Northern vegetables grow very well here if we have Northern seed. I think the seed 
would have to be changed every year and brought from the North. It does not seem 
to go to seed here. Our potatoes here would not sprout; you cannot raise them unless 
you bring the seed every year. Cucumbers and melons grow excellently ; tomatoes 
grow nicely. The great trouble about such vegetables as beets and cabbages, carrots, 


ete., is that they are not so good as ours; they do not taste as well.’’—Report of Com- 
mission of Inquiry, Nan Domingo, p P19 
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views are beyond all description beautiful and entrancing. Hardly can you 
find a spot on these islands from which, if the trees are cleared away, you do 
not see ranges of mountains, wooded to their purple summits, cleaving the 
illimitable sky. One may truly say with Emerson : 
‘Happy,’ I cried, ‘ whose home is here! 
Fair fortunes to the mountaineer. 
Dame Nature round his humble shed 
Hath royal pleasure grounds outspread 


So much for the advantages and disadvantages offered to poor men by the 
West Indies. If United States citizens should colonize Cuba and Porto Rico 
numerously they will greatly assist each other in diminishing the drawbacks. 
They will construet good roads, which now, especially in Cuba, are almost 


unknown. They will create town centers in which markets will be estab- 
lished, together with the appliances of modern civilization such as we find in 
our Western towns and villages, settled only as of yesterday. An American 
colony is as different from an unprogressive, hide-bound, slow-going, indolent 


Spanish pueblo as a locomotive is different from an ox-cart ; and almost no 
bounds could be set to the prosperity of active settlers from our Northern 
States on the hillsides of the greater West Indies, when once the beneficent 
machineries of civilization are put in operation. 

The opportunities for capital in Cuba and Porto Rico are obvious, and 
beyond gainsaying. <A sugar estate of a thousand or more acres cannot be 
created without money, and one hundred theusand dollars is the least 


expenditure. But when it is fully equipped with the modern appliances for 
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making centrifugal sugar, and the canes have come to maturity, the entire 
operation requiring less than two years from the first breaking of the soil, the 
yield and the profits are as certain as sunrise. Sugar cane does not exhaust 
the soil. The plant is almost wholly atmosphere—so much oxygen, nitrogen 
and carbon. The extracted sugar yields no ash when burned, and the ashes 
of a ton of pressed cane that has fed the fire of the sugar boilers can be carried 
in a hand-basket. 

When a cane plantation is in full growth it takes care of itself; weeds 
trouble very little, and it lasts many years, sprouts continually growing from 
the roots as the canes are cut off a few inches from the ground. If a planta- 
tion is renewed with fresh cuttings once in fifteen years it is good husbandry. 
Instances are on record where crops have been gathered from the same roots 
during thirty, and even seventy, years. What crops in the United States can 
be compared to this? The yield is two tons of cane to the acre. (See 
‘*Report of Commission of Inquiry,’’ pages 85 and 220, published by the 
United States Government, 1871) 

When cut and delivered at the mill cane costs less than two dollars per ton. 
In fact, if a sugar mill proprietor wishes to buy cane this is the current price 
at which the small growers are glad to sell. Two tons of cane, costing four 
dollars, yield six to eight hundred pounds of sugar, on which the profits are 
scanty or large, as the market varies ; but where the best machinery is used 
no sugar estate ever loses money, and as a rule the gains are constant, and 
surpass those of any other form of agriculture that is carried on in a large 
scale. Such estates are, of course, beyond the grasp of men of small means ; 
but with the occupation of Cuba by citizens of the United States, these 

- ee eee ingenios Will occupy all the level 
| We parts of the island that shall not 
be found to be better adapted to 
tobacco; and, after all, Cuban 
tobacco is the substance for which 
the whole world yearns, and dur- 
ing an indefinitely long future 
the rewards of skilled tobacco 
culture will be princely. To the 
question—Would you advise a 
young unmarried American, 
without capital, to seek his fu- 
ture in Cuba or Porto Rico, now 
Spanish occupation has ceased ? 
—I should answer that in view 
of all the facts he should deter- 
mine for himself. If he is mar- 
ried, and hasn’t at least between 
five hundred and a_ thousand 
dollars at his command, it would 
be folly for him to undertake the 
ex periment. 
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Large capitalists have a clear field before them. Sugar and tobacco are 


sure crops—almost independent of weather vicissitudes and the attacks of 
insects. Plantations producing these great staples are better than gol 


mines. 


Sugar estates have this advantage also—that the presence of the owners is 
only necessary in the comparatively cool and wholesome months. It 
they can come north or go up into the hills. A few years hence tl 
will furnish the gilded loungers of Saratoga and Newport, as thi 
cotton plantations did in the ante-bellum days of slavery. 
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LOVE’S DIADEM. 
By Jt LIE M. LIpPMANN 
The Taj Mahal—t famous mausoleum of white mare built by the Emperor Shah Jehan, i his 


rite, Mumtazi Mahal; Agra, India, 1628-58 


) BELOVED, ‘tis not given to every man 
4S To crown the memory of his love with gem 
) So pure, so perfect as the diadem 
Set o’er his dead queen’s brow by Shah Jehan. 
The air is still—so still it does not fan 
The gentlest buds that bend upon their stem 
To peer into the founts that mirror them, 
Or stir the evypress shadows, weird and wan, 
Against the austral sky, blue e’en at night, 
Wherein a few stars glimmer, wonder-pale ; 
Flooded in moonlight from the dome above 
There seems to float a pearly vision, white 
As living faith, and as a dream so frail 
It is the Sultan’s diadem of love. 


We live in other lands, dear, thou and T, 
And other times, wherein the years would seem 
To flee o’erfast for mortals to redeem 
Their guaranty to love before they die. 
Nathless I pledge thee, my beloved, thy 
Dear soul shall have a shrine that will beseem 
The purity thereof: a more than dream 
Of marble ’neath a dome of cloudless sky. 
For if a heart, made keen by consciousness 
Of faith, may carve a life to deeds*of grace, 
Purge it of stain and raise it high above 
The plane of earth, then such a life shall bless 
The memory of thee, and TI will place 
It at thy feet—my crowning act of love, 
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By F. WiLttamson., 

OME fifty miles from land, whilst 
steaming over the simmering Ca- 
ribbean Sea to our destination at 





Cartagena—one of the principal ports 

SANTA MARTA. of the Republic of Colombia— through 
seas of the deepest sapphire, flashed with emerald, we passed through a belt 
of muddy, yellow-brown water, even there several miles wide, laden with 
floating forest trees and the multitudinous débris of a great tropical river. 
It was our first meeting with the Magdalena River, the great winding high- 
way up into the heart of Colombia, and to those old Spanish cities founded 
in the sixteenth century by the early Spanish pioneers—cities which even 
now speak in unmistakable and eloquent language of the greater and more 
heroic days of Spain. 

Many of these towns are situated high up on the table-lands of the Lower 
Andes, surrounded by vast and almost trackless forests, and reached from 
the River Magdalena by long and arduous journeys over the worst possible 
mule roads. There are very few roads passable by vehicles, and practically 
everything has to be carried on the hacks of mules and oxen to these cities. 
As a compensation for the discomforts of the journey, to the naturalist and 
collector, the country teems with ‘‘ specimens ’”’ of the most interesting and 
delightful kinds, and the vast, dimly-lighted forests, with their glorious vege- 
tation of palms, ferns, and gorgeous flowering trees, in places give the effect 
of a huge conservatory. Amid the foliage flit the great morpho butterflies, 
with wings of sky-blue, sometimes seven inches from tip to tip, veritable bits 
of celestial azure amid the vivid greens of the forest, others scarlet and black, 
or deep orange and lemon yellow, or shimmering like opals. As for par- 
rots, monkeys, and their kind, during certain parts of the day the sounds re- 
semble those of an endless menagerie. 

Our first landing place was the old town of Cartagena, founded in 1533. 
Steaming slowly past the old, dilapidated forts which greet us on entering 
the harbor, and as seen in the early morning with the sunlight glinting over 
the many towers and domes of the city—its old white walls and forts re- 
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flected in the still sleeping waters—we feel, indeed, that we are in the land 
of the sunny south, and ina city where every building has a history. To- 
day with its varied scenery, old Spanish architecture and quaint street 
life, the mingling of a predominating past with a somewhat idle present give 
it the beauty and picturesqueness of a tropical Venice. 

Piloted by a couple of negroes, we are soon wandering through the old 
streets, with their open-arcaded shops, in which al! the work of the place is 
done in full view of the passer-by. The upper stories are rich with painted 
and carved balconies and broad overhanging roofs. Here and there, through 
open archways, one gets glimpses of the open patios within, with their foun- 
tains and many-colored flowering trees. Overhanging windows, devoid of 
glass, reveal through the lattices many a fascinating pair of dark eyes. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the city is the stupendous girdle of 
walls and fortifications, originally built, it is said, at a cost of some fifty-nine 
millions of dollars. In places they form boulevards, fifty feet wide. They 
are now, however, for the most part given over to rank weeds, which only the 
lizards seem to appreciate. A few goats, and numerous black 
perched on the parapets, complete the picture. 

At night, the town is quiet in the extreme. Many of the old streets are only 
lighted by small oil lamps, suspended at long intervals from the balconies. 
After nine o'clock hardly a light is to be seen. Walking through the dark 
narrow streets, with their old-fashioned irregular houses, it seemed that 
we were wandering through a town of the middle ages. My companion 
for that evening, a young English orchid collector, who had just returned 
from working up country, in order to dispel the feclings of drowsiness the 
place inspired, had to wake up the echoes in the dim streets by singing in his 
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CARTAGENA, FROM THE HARBOR, i 
} 


highest key a number of London music-hall | £ a 
songs, which certainly had the effect of em, 

making the place seem nearer home, even 
if the natives did not properly appreciate 


INSIDE THE WALL. 


his voeal efforts. Soon after ten, however, 
we returned to the hotel to find it locked up and ali the lights out. 

Although Cartagena is not situated on the Magdalena River, it is connected 
with it by a short but rather ‘‘ rocky ”’ railway line, which touches the river 
at the little town of Calamar. Here it is everywhere sand and nothing but 
sand. The heat was intense—the glow from the sand seeming io rise up to 
meet the heat from the sun, with the result that one felt like being frizzled 
in a vast natural frying-pan. The town consists mainly of thatched bamboo 
huts, a few of the better class being coated with whitewash, a few stunted 
bushes burnt brown by the sun, plenty of 
brown sand and half-naked brown children. 

Here we embarked on one of the river 
steamers which ply between Barranquilla at 
the mouth of the river, and La Dorada, some 
six hundred miles up the stream. A good 
deal might be written about that six or seven 
days’ journey and its joys and sorrows. The 
steamers are odd—broad, flat-bottomed affairs, 
drawing only a few inches of water, in order 
to clear the many shifting sand banks up the 
river. On this hull is placed a huge furnace 
for burning wood, and at the stern a great 
wheel, nearly the full width of the boat. Just 
above the boiler, and extending the whole 
length of the boat, is the upper deck, with its 
saloon and cabins. The proximity of the 
boiler, just under one’s feet, produces an 
amount of heat for which tropical is but a 
feeble word. Most of the passengers carry 
their straw mats and blankets and sleep on 
deck, this being preferable to the more or less 
stuffy little cabins. The only objection is that 
occasionally very large flying black beetles, 





ANTIQUE DOORWAY, CARTAGENA, some two inches long and very strongly con- 
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THE MARKET, CARTAGENA. 
structed, come on hoard from the neighboring forests, and generauy make 
for the sleepers, holding prolonged investigations and consultations upon 
one’s bedclothes, apparently considering the boat and its occupants in the 
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INTERIOR OF CHURCH, CARTAGENA. 


light of intruders. This becomes somewhat embarrassing, when the creatures 
clutch the bedeclothes with grim determination and object vigorously to being 
removed, 

Sometimes a sudden tropical thunderstorm comes down, and everyone has 
to hurry up and carry his impedimenta to cover. The lightning is almost 
incessant, lighting up the boat in a weird way against its dark background of 
forest. The rain comes down in torrents, and is blown everywhere by the 
violent wind. Then it all passes away, as suddenly as it came; but while it 
lasts it is wild and impressive. 

Some of the passengers varied the monotony of the river journey by shoot- 
ing the alligators, which in many places swarm in the Magdalena. Sometimes 
ten or a dozen great fellows would be seen basking, seemingly asleep, on the 
mud banks. Occasionally one of them on receiving a well-aimed bullet 
would turn a complete somersault, and then glide into the water, while an- 
other would apparently make no sign on being shot, but an ugly hole in its 
side would tell the tale. The big forests, which line both banks for some hun- 
dreds of miles, are very beautiful—dense masses of rich green foliage, palms 
and ferns, hanging creepers and masses of gorgeous flowers. Birds of many 
kinds—egrets, herons, green parrots, gayly tinted macaws in great variety— 
scream through the forests. 

Several little towns and villages are passed, the huts inhabited mostly by 
negroes, the women dressed in the brightest colors they can get. Very few 
white people live along the river banks, owing to the dangerous miasmas at 
night. After a few days’ journeying the mountainous nature of the country 
becomes apparent. Distant mountains begin to Joom up on all sides, and 
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we get our first views of the lower Cordilleras of the Andes, which with their 
multitudinous ranges and spurs cover a great portion of Colombia. 
these high table-lands that many of the old Spanish cities are built. 

After a journey of some five hundred miles up the river Puerto Berrio is 
reached. This is a small place in itself, and mainly composed of thatched 
huts, but is the landing place from which the town of Medellin, the capital 
of the Department of Antioquia, is reached. The journey is made partly by 
a short railway, and then a mile ride over the mountains. At present the 
railway only reaches the little Alpine-looking village of Monos, very pic- 
turesquely perched on the hillside, and with a rapid torrent rushing through 
the ravine, which is spanned by a quaint wooden-covered bridge, much 
resembling those of Switzerland. This village consists of a single street of 
wooden chalets, with a native ‘‘ hotel’’ at the top. One train only runs 
daily to and from Puerto Berrio. At the rough dining bench of the hotel 
may be met people from almost every part of the globe—Manchester mer- 
chants, French travelers, American engineers, Colombian business men of all 
kinds, German scientists, and natural history collectors—all eating together 
or waiting their turn to do so, together with native mule drivers, the 


It is on 


engine 
driver of the train, and perchance the 
alealde himself. One little room, open 







to the street, serves for all, as does one 

‘f sleeping room, used in the daytime as 
AEH od a store. One night, while the alcalde 
pital , 






was staying 
there, he was 


serenaded by lo- 
cal musicians, 
and the most 
weird flute-mu- 
sic recital it Was, 
the sad notes 
rising | fall 
ing, dying away 


and recurring 
with wonderful 


gradations, only 
to cease wain. 
The me lody 
seemed to hover 
in the ir like 


those wonderful 
blue butterflies 
flitting in the 
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invisible until their wings once more caught the glint of the sunlight. The 
music was as a ghostly echo of the times long gone by. 

Only a short distance from Monos the railway is being pushed through the 
dense forests by a small army of peons, and a rare chance for making studies 
and collecting specimens presents itself at this outpost of civilization. Here 
I rented a native hut upon the mountain side, in the midst of the forests, 
and spent six weeks full of the most delightful experiences, studying the 
natural history and collecting specimens of the insect life of the locality. It 
was, of course, a somewhat savage mode of existence alone in the midst 
of mountains covered with unexplored forests, and with only native houses 
in the neighborhood. There were a few yards of garden ground, on which 
were some orange trees, mangoes, plantains and corn, and nearby was a little 
creek, generally with a depth of three or four feet of water, with banks some 
fifteen feet high, spanned by a rough bridge made of two bamboos lashed 
together. Food was generally procurable of the natives, or else at Monos. 
At night the situation was strange indeed. Although the days were generally 
fine and clear, in the evening there was frequently a violent thunderstorm, 
preceded by almost continuous lightning, which swept rumbling down the 
valley and passed away. During such times the hut, though a partial 
shelter, was by no means waterproof. The walls, formed of split bamboos, 
placed about three inches apart, and the roof imperfectly thatched with palm 
leaves, were not much protection against such driving storms, so that an 
umbrella or mackintosh was necessary to keep oneself dry whilst in bed. 
After the storm a small colony of rats sallied forth on foraging expeditions 
from their homes in the thatch. One plump old fellow would persist in flop- 
ping down on to the bed before reaching the ground. Then the croaking of 
frogs and the weird notes of the nightbirds added to the lonesomeness of 
the place. 

In the morning it was generally advisable to look over one’s garments, as 
scorpions and tarantulas, although not exactly numerous, were occasional 
visitors and required summary treatment. After a breakfast of coffee and 
eggs, with arrepa from a neighbor’s oven, and tinned butter imported from 
Milan, a day’s ramble with collecting-boxes and net was begun. It was gen- 
erally along the railway line, then up some partly dry torrent’s bed, up the 
mountain side and through the forest. These rambles were delightful— 
climbing over huge rocks and fallen and decayed trees, surrounded with the 
most beautiful foliage and tropical vegetation imaginable, great ferns and 
palms, and the richest undergrowth. Overhead, the branches and hanging 
creepers almost shut out the daylight, and great masses of orchids in bloom 
were seen on the branches of the trees above. 

Occasionally a troop of small monkeys would appear, chattering away 
amid the branches. Here and there floated the great blue morphos, and other 
butterflies in splendid variety of color gave the finishing touches to the 
scene. 

About midday a native village would be reached and hot water obtained 
for coffee, with perhaps a few eggs and some fruit. 

Everywhere in the interior the natives were most obliging, and would do 
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anything desired, and almost re- 
fused to be paid for it. It seemed 
a pleasure for them to see a 
stranger, and everything was at 
his service. Their huts are gene- 
Gm: . rally the usual slight structure of 
bamboo and thatch, and their 
cooking arrangements very primi- 
tive. Three stones formed a fireplace, on which stood the iron pot. These, 
with stones for grinding corn and a few earthen dishes and calabashes, seemed 
to comprise their full equipment. Plantains or bananas and corn are their 
main subsistence. Altogether they seemed wonderfully happy, at least all 
the younger members of the community did, running about in a state of 
nudity, with chickens, dogs and lean pigs around them, or else dozing or 
sleeping all together under the shade. All the possessions of an average 
good sized family might be summed up in a few rough stools, an old bench, 
some skins and pots, a machete or two, and their very simple and sometimes 
rather startling clothes. 

Often on these rambles I would come across a feast for the entomologist. 
Arovnd some damp spot of ground, and drinking as if for their lives, would 
be seen a living mass of gorgeous butterflies, many hundreds in number, all 
within a space of a few square feet. As I approached, however, they would 
rise in a cloud, and if netted would be useless, as so many struggling together 
in the net only resulted in damaged specimens. But by creeping up to them 
on hands and knees, I found they took no notice whatever, but kept on 
drinking as if the entomologist might be some harmless animal seeking his 
share of the moisture. Then they could be carefully picked up on by one, 
until the box was filled. Under ordinary circumstances, sharp work was 
required to capture many of the quick-flying species which live amid the 
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trees. The thick undergrowth made it very difficult to follow them up. 
The variegated colors of some of these butterflies were most striking. Some, 
when settled with folded wings, would exactly resemble dead leaves, with 
ribs and markings all complete. Others, with two great eyes on their wings, 
seem to imitate the eyes of some animal or bird hidden amid the herbage. 
Others are colored like the gray bark of the trees they settle upon. Many 
species are splashed with iridescent metallic lustre, blue and purple and 
green, some green and gold and black, and orange or scarlet and black. 

It is curious to observe the strange contrasts seen everywhere in the forests. 
Life and decay are ever side by side. The rarest beauties of color and form 
in the insect world are contrasted with the most noxious and hurtful—vivid 
green foliage and flowering trees, palms and orchids, and nearby some 
dank swamp with its reeking vegetation, black waters and miasma. Every- 
where one is confronted by the great antagonistic forces of nature wrought up 
to their highest pitch ; everywhere the lavish but ephemeral beauty of it ali. 
To the naturalist it is an endless transformation scene. Nature clothes herself 
in her most gorgeous apparel, only to vanish almost immediately, and again 
appear decked out afresh in new color harmonies as each week passes by. 

From Puerto Berrio it is a couple of days’ journey by steamer up the river 
to La Dorada, now the 
navigation limit of the 
steamers of the lower 
Magdalena. From this 
place a short railway con- 
nects with Honda, just 
above the big falls. Hon- 
da is a quaint medium- 
sized town at the junc 
tion of the Quali Rivei 
with the Magdalena, and 
through which all the 
commerce of the district 
passes. It has several 
interesting old churches 
and convents, and the 
market place is very pie- 
turesque, with its foun- 
tain under the overhang- 
ing trees and the old 
Spanish buildings sur- 
rounding the square. It 
is generally filled with 
natives buying and sell 
ing fruits and vegetables, 
terra-cotta water-jars and 
other miscellaneous 
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APPROACIL TO BOGOTA. 


banks lie hundreds of native canoes and rafts, which have come down from 
villages on the upper Magdalena, laden principally with vegetables and pot- 
tery. The canoes are hollowed out of tree trunks, are of considerable size, 
and have awnings of palm leaves. 

At Honda there were a number of Cuban exiles, and we had a little ex- 
perience of their ways and customs. Whilst staying at the hotel, near the 
river, one night between eleven and twelve, after we had gone to bed, there 
was a great knocking and shouting at the outer door, next the street. The 
sleeping rooms were on the second floor, round the patio or courtyard. This 
noise continued for some time, increasing in violence. It turned out that a 
party of the Cubans wanted to get hold of a Spaniard who was staying tempo- 
rarily in the house. Finding, however, that they could not get in, owing to 
the strength of the big doors, they had to be content with firing their 
revolvers up at the window shutters—doing, however, no damage « xcept to 
woodwork and plaster. It was looked upon as a very trifling and ordinary 
occurrence. 

An American engineer, who was superintending some work in the neighbor- 
hood, told me of a little experience he had with the natives. One evening 
there was some rather rough fighting among the peons who had been working 
under him, and he, rather foolishly, interfered in order to stop it. One of 
the men slashed at him with a razor, a favorite weapon thereabout, cutting a 
great gash from shoulder to shoulder, a foot or so long, and deep enough to 
reach the bone. This angered him, and he ran into his hut and got his 
revolver. Coming out, he fired at a man who was running away, and whom 
he thought had done the mischief, hitting him in the back. It turned out, 
however, to be the wrong man, and my friend had to pay heavy damages, 
The real offender escaped, and the American is still looking for him. 
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From Honda all the traffic is carried up into the interior on mule back. It 
is the starting place for the ride over the Andes to Bogota, the capital of the 
tepublic of Colombia 





about a three days’ journey. This ride gives the 
first real impression of the lower Andes. 

Having hired mules and crossed the ferry over the Magdalena, above the 
rapids, we picked our way over the rocks, littered with great piles of bales 
of miscellaneous goods waiting to be carried to their destination. The road 
soon begins to ascend the mountains, and a rocky road it is. In places, so 
steep is the ascent that steps have been cut, and the mules do as best they 
ean climbing from one stone to another. The pathway frequently is only 
wide enough for one mule at a time. 

The scenery grows grander, and the higher you ascend the more moun- 
tain chains rise into view in endless succession. Far down in the distant 
valley are caught glimpses of the silvery Magdalena, mountain after moun- 
tain looms up in the distance, until they are lost in the hazy horizon. At 
night we put up at some small wayside house. As might be expected, 
the accommodation was rough. Generally some sort of meal was to be had, 
however, washed down with bad beer or coffee. If there were many trav- 
elers the sleeping arrangements became congested ; but everyone was placed 
somewhere at last, even if on the floor, which in one instance was utilized 
to its full extent from the number of sleepers. 

At another house I was lucky enough to get a bed and a room to myself, 
as I thought, when I turned in. Later on, however, two men came in and 
occupied the table, which was considered preferable to the brick floor ; and 
later still, two country women came in, and managed somehow upon the 
floor. 

In the morning, before daybreak, we were on the mules again, after a slight 
repast of cocoa and bread. Our road was now merely a wide ledge cut out 
of the mountain side, and winding in a serpentine line over the ranges. In 
places the track was littered with fallen stones from the heights above, and 
at the edge was an almost perpendicular fall of some thousands of feet. In 
the early morning the effect was sublime. Range after range of mountains 
begins to glimmer with the light of the rising sun. Great white wreaths of 
mist fill the lower valleys and give a mystic charm to the landscape. The 
air is fragrant with the odor of flowers. The fresh green vegetation glistens 
on the slopes. Here and there, far below, are dotted the little gray-thatched 
huts, each surrounded by patches of corn, sugar cane and bananas—little 
islands in a vast ocean of thickly wooded mountains. The road is overhung 
with great fan-leaved palms and other luxuriant vegetation. Birds of bright- 
est colors flit about the branches, till it all seems a bit of fairyland. But the 
tragic touch is not wanting. Now and then we come across a flock of black 
vnitures tearing away at the dead flesh of some poor ox or mule that has 
dr >pped by the wayside, or a bleached heap of bones, shining white amid the 
rank herbage, which will soon cover them. 

It is astonishing with what a sure tread the mule picks his way. He per- 
sistently prefers to walk close to the outside edge, as it is generally freer from 


débris, ignoring the fact that his rider’s legs may be dangling over a precipice 
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of three thousand feet. On one occasion my mule was drinking at a small 
pool by the inner roadside, and on my urging him forward before he felt that 
his thirst had been quite satisfied, he retaliated by slowly turning and back- 
ing toward the edge of a precipice. He had the consideration to stop, how- 
ever, just in time to prevent a back somersault into space. After that he 
generally had his own way, except on safe roads. 

It takes about two and a half days of this rough riding to reach the sa- 
vanna of Bogota. This was originally the bottom of a volcanic lak It is 
situated some eight thousand feet above the sea, and is surrounded by moun- 
tain peaks. The mule-back journey ends at the little town of Facatativa, on 
the edge of the savanna, and a short railway across the plain leads to the 
capital. Once here, a great change is felt in the climate. We seem to have 
entirely left the tropics. At Honda the heat was so great that the very stones 
were too hot to touch, and the river water was lukewarm. Here we are in a 
climate temperate, fresh and cool. In the evening it is even chilly, and 
overcoats and warm blankets are required. 

Bogota was founded in 1536 by Gonzalez Jiménez Quesada, and is in 
many ways the finest and most interesting city in the republic. On one side 
it is approached through a long avenue of eucalyptus trees. Above the city 
tower the massive heights of Guadalupe and Monserrate, their summits often 
wreathed in vapor. Here, high up in the mountains, reached only by the 
worst of mule tracks, and within five degrees of the equator, is this rich old 
city with 120,000 inhabitants, well paved streets, electric lights, telephones 
and trolley cars, and filled with the artistic productions of Europe. In the 
center of the city is the Plaza Bolivar, with its gardens filled with old-fash- 
ioned European flowers, side by side with tropical plants. On the eastern 
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side of the square stands the old cathedral with its twin towers of gray 
masonry, looking very stately against the dark purple mountains behind. 
Near the cathedral is the beautiful Capella San Salvador, its arcades filled 
with ancient paintings—many of them of great interest—and its vaulted ceil- 
ing covered with elaborately carved paneling. 


Below are the quaintly carved 
wooden galleries on either side of the nave 


; above, the stone arcade. The 
kneeling black-robed figures seen against the beautiful old gilded altar-pieces 
in the dim light give an impression long to: be remembered. 

On the south side of the square stand the incomplete government build- 


ings ; and areaded stores, bright with the productions of Paris and New 
York, complete the quadrangle. 


As a contrast to this, a little way off is the native market place, with its 
crowds of Indians selling fruits and vegetables, side by side with red terra- 
cotta pottery of all shapes, piles of straw hats, and cheap Manchester goods, 
also sugar canes, and cages with green parrots. Numerous mules and 
drivers, dogs, and squatting Indian women are interspersed amid the heaps of 


bananas, mangoes, apples and plums. Stands of cheap jewelry, and odds 


and ends of all sorts make up a curious medley Civilization stands hand in 
hand with savagery, and so mingled are they at times as to produce a 
singularly chaotic effect. 

This is an epitome of the whole country. The civilized centers with their 
busy city life and their touch, though slight, with modern life, are still but 
as small spots, in a vast country sweltering under a tropical sun. A few 
miles from these cities civilization is all swallowed up, and nature reigns 


silently supreme on her grandest scale. Only a short distance from a bus- 


tling town, and you may lose yourself in forests where the white man has 
never yet penetrated, and the primeval stillness is unbroken. 


WORDS. 


By MADISON CAWEIN., 


CANNOT tell what I would tell thee, 
What I would say, what thou shouldst hear ; 


Words of the soul that should compel thee, 
Words of the heart to diaw thee near. 


For when thou smilest, thou, who fillest 
My life with joy, and I would speak, 

’Tis then my lips and tongue are stillest, 
Knowing all language is too weak. 


Look in my eyes; read there confession ; 


The truest love has least of art ; 
Nor needs it words for its expression 


When soul speaks soul and heart speaks heart. 






































THE THORNBOURNE TRAGEDY. 


By EpGAR FAWCETT. 


{ ] HILE a visiting physician at the Z—— Asylum for the criminal insane, 
\\ I found my self more and more attracted by one particular cast \s 
everyone knows, the Z—— Asylum is a particular case in itself. 
Though really as much indorsed by government as Broadmore, it has long 
been a thorn in the flesh of many reformers—liberal, conservative and even 
radical as well. These declare that it has no right to exist, a roomy man- 
sion in the green heart of Surrey, supplied with the best of English attend- 
ants and offering to its prisoners an amount of comfort and convenicnce 
which the larger parental institution would not presume to bestow. Yet 
the truth remains that many such malcontents forget one fact: this so- 
termed haunt of ‘‘ petted and privileged lunatic murderers’’ received its 
largest endowment from the late Christopher Lynde, than whom no man in 
all England was more averse to any measures favor- 





ing preferments of whatever sort. The sole constructive | 
aim spurring, as far as I can make out, both founders 
and patrons of Z -, has been 
acceptance of a single marked 
discovery. Beyond doubt certain 
insane assassins are less responsi- 
ble than others. Where legisla- 
tion has drawn no line, this 
merciful enterprise would draw 
one. I need not enter into de- 
tails. These, indeed, would prove 
a labyrinth in which both science 
and speculation might wander for 
many an hour. It is enough that 
criminal lunatics are well known 
to vary in subtle yet decisive 
ways regarding the extent of 
their actual culpability. I recol- 
lect that when the young Earl 
of Thornbourne came to Z 


a great many growls and grum- 





bles found vent. ‘Oh, of course, 
a rich nobleman was quite too 
good for the other place, 
though ’twas said that 
there the prisone rs hadn’t 
by any means so hard a 
time !’’ et cetera. Never- 
theless, I believed (and “HE MET HER AT A CERTAIN GATE.”” 


. 
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other fellow-practitioners, too) that Lord Thornbourne was utterly blameless 
for the deed he had done. 

It had made an immense talk two years ago. Left at an early age under 
the guardianship of his maternal uncle, the celebrated chemist, Mr. Holme 
Dyott, he had never liked this kinsman, and frequent quarrels had occurred 
between them. During one of these (as evidence on the trial brought out) 
Mr. Dyott had struck his nephew a terrible blow on one temple with the 
butt-end of his riding-whip. The earl, then about three-and-twenty, was 
unconscious for two days. Afterward a long illness had ensued. He had 
recovered for a certain period (about six months in all), and then his mind 
began to fail him. No one but certain servants at Thornbourne Park, in 
Devonshire, had known of his uncle’s brutal blow. (1 except, of course, the 
inevitable gossipping between themselves and folk in the near village). The 
physicians who attended Lord Thornbourne were told by Mr. Dyott that his 
nephew’s wound had resulted from a mis-step while descending one of the 
stairways of his residence. They never thought of disbelieving this. Mr. 
Dyott’s reputation was flawless. His fame as a chemist of exceptional 
power had grown greatly during the past ten or twelve years. He had a 
private fortune of his own, and the two or three scientific works which he had 
written bid fair sooner or later to become classics. A part of the great Tudor 
brick structure belonging to his young relative had long ago been fitted up for 
his own private occupation, and here he had made for himself a laboratory 
in which his chief chemical experiments were performed. Often he would 
pay visits to London, though these were usually brief. His friendships with 
men of note in his own profession were numerous. Everybody spoke in 
praise of his abilities and-character, though it was conceded that he had 
one signal fault. Born of humble stock, he had married Lady Emily 
Wyndham, sister of the late earl, and from the distinction of this alliance 
he had been said to have received a kind of social sunstroke. After the 
death of his wife had left him childless, his pride at being connected with 
the Wyndhams through guardianship of its sole representative, appeared 
rather to increase than wane. ‘‘ My ward, Lord Thornbourne’’ was too often 
on his lips, and people shrugged their shoulders with a sneer when he was 
not looking, and remembered what otherwise they might easily have forgot- 
ten—his inferior birth. ‘‘It is too piteous!’’ a rather haughty woman of 
rank once said. ‘‘I wonder he doesn’t wear the Wyndham coronet on his 
handkerchiefs. What, pray, has he to do with the pride of the family? I 
suppose that if Thornbourne should make a foolish marriage he would die of 
despair.”’ 

At the trial, it will be remembered, witnesses made us aware, for the first 
time, that Lord Thornbourne’s quarrel with his guardian had been brought 
about by the former’s avowed intention of marrying Margaret Boyce. This 
girl, though the daughter of a small neighboring farmer, had received a fair 
education. She was also strikingly pretty and graceful. To Hubert Wyndham, 
Earl of Thornbourne, and possessor of several titles besides, the idea of mar- 
rying Margaret privately had been repellant in the extreme. 

On recovering from his illness, the earl, as I have said, seemed for six 
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months to be in a wholly normal state of health. Between himself and his 
uncle (who still resided at Thornbourne Park) relations of distinct reserve 
existed, though they often dined in one another’s company, and now and 
then drove out in the same carriage. This surprised the servants, who were 
well aware of their young master’s manly character. It struck them as 
incredible that the blow which had wrought upon him so dire an effect should 
have been thus apparently pardoned. Later, however, Lord Thornbourne 
showed those signs of a wandering and semi-imbecile mind, which had never 
afterward deserted him. 

Meanwhile Margaret Boyce had vanished. Early one June evening she 
had left her father’s house, and had never been seen again. It was clearly 
understood, and much gossipped about in the village, that she had suffered 
fiercely from the tidings that Lord Thornbourne was in peril of death. While 
he lay unconscious she had disappeared. Her father had caused a wide 
search to be made for her, but without the faintest tangible result. At the 
time of the earl’s second mental overthrow it was rather generally concluded 
that she had either hidden herself somewhere and somehow in the immense 
maze of London, or that self-destruction had ended her days. Mr. Dyott, 
whose kindly acts had rendered him popular in the village, showed much 
concern with the question of her mysterious transit. He had held several per- 
sonal talks with members of her family, and had twice aided them with no 
mean sums of money to discover the whereabouts of the missing girl. 

A fortnight after Lord Thornbourne’s second and final collapse the murder 
had been committed. 

He had entered his uncle’s library, while the latter was seated there 
reading, at about nine o’clock one evening. A nurse had been in constant 
attendance upon him; his symptoms, of late, had pointed toward idiocy 
alone ; there were no signs whatever of homicidal mania. To the nurse he 
had said, in the mildest manner, that he simply wished to see his uncle. Not 
the least deed of violence was suspected. But of what followed who has not 
either read or heard? It shook the whole country with horror. Columns in 
every newspaper, from Devonshire to Durham, were printed concerning ‘‘the 
Thornbourne tragedy,’’ as it was called, and as it has continued to be called 
ever since. e 

The earl had crept into his uncle’s library and stabbed him, with great sud- 
denness and dexterity, three times in the back. His weapon was a long, 
slender knife—an Oriental family relic, kept in its rich sheath among other 
like relics of the Wyndhams’ historic past. This sheath was afterward found 
in one of the earl’s bureau-drawers. He had plainly abstracted the whole 
deadly thing from a cabinet downstairs. 

At the third blow, with great cries, Mr. Dyott had fallen. When the nurse, 
horrified by these sounds, entered the library, he had found the elder man in 
his last throes, if not already dead. Lord Thornbourne, with his face dis- 
torted by impish leers and his tremulous lips chattering wild things, crouched 
in a corner of the room. 


All this, of course, will be to many a twice-told tale. I never saw Lord 
Thornbourne until I met him at the Z 
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Asylum, after his ‘‘ transferrence’ 
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from the larger establish- 
ment. He had some slight 
ailment which I had been re- 
quested to relieve—a throat 
trouble, rather obstinate, 
though by no means serious. 
At first our conversations 
were brief, and of a_ kind 
purely professional. He then 
appealed to me as a singularly 
handsome man. Unlike near- 
all madmen whom I have 
ever known (and my calling 
has brought me among scores 
of them), he looked you full 
in the eyes with his own calm 
and light-tinted ones. He 
had two private apartments 
assigned him, and his sitting- 
room was almost walled with 
books in lofty cases. One 
could readily understand why 


‘1 TOLD HIM THAT HE 


the slim step-ladder stood 
WAS LYING,”’ 


near by. His great wealth 
had, of course, much to do with all this comfort. 
It had drawn disagreeable comment (in lucid moods) 
from other patients, as I learned, a twelvemonth or 
so before ; but his generosity to these, as I also learned, had soon silenced dis- 
content. After my second visit to him I said toa brother physician that 
there could scarcely be a doubt of his present sanity. ‘‘ Not a doubt,’’ came 
the reply ; ‘‘ he’s as sane as we are.”’ 

‘Then, why——?”’ _ But I paused, and we exchanged glances, 

‘* A life-sentence, you know,’’ said my listener. 

“* Ah, true,’’ I reminded myself, audibly. ‘* And he bears well the thought 
of it.”’ 

= Yes. Do you notice that peculiar look of sadness on his handsome face ? 
Examine it a bit closer and you will find a curious resignation there.”’ 

I did examine it closer, and agreed with this judgment. Gradually we 
became in a way intimate. I felt myself touched at first with a poignant 
pity for him. I recollected that blow upon the head which his uncle had 
dealt him. I found myself making a quiet diagnosis of his case. First had 
come the illness induced by the blow. Then had followed a period of what 
one might call spurious recovery. Then the old cerebral lesion had _ re- 
asserted its uncanny stress. Now had arrived a real and permanent mend- 
ing. And yet this man (who had done a frightful murder while completely 
irresponsible for the act) must live out the rest of his life in dreary durance ! 
The thought of it all fretted me like an eczema. I had almost made up my 
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mind to present myself in person to the Home Secretary, whom | had known 
years ago fairly well as a co-disciple at Harrow. And one morning, while 
I was with my patient, an unwonted impulse to express this feeling 
(though IT am usually what is termed a very self-contained person) took me, 
as it were, with great lack of ceremony quite by the throat. 

th three 


Something stopped me dead short, however, after | had got throu 
or four sentences. A hardness came over the delicate features; the soft 
brightness of the eyes lessened, faded. 

‘Perhaps the Home Secretary might do something, doctor. He is a sort of 


remote cousin to us Wyndhams. But, no! 1 don’t want his—his ticket of 
leave. I really don’t.’’ 
He sighed a little as he spoke, and I can see now, though ' did not see 


then, that I thoroughly missed the meaning of the sigh. 
7 But you are still so young ? 
‘T am a thousand—in hideous experience. And liberty? With my 
notoriety it would be only a burden.”’ 


He flung this off with a sombre abandonment, quickly checked. 1 confess 


that his reference to what [then held an inculpable past, however calamitous 
a one, got a little on even my own callous nerves. 

“Don’t call it experience,’ I ventured, with sympathy given full rein. 
6 Your mind was not then as now. You——’’ 

He interrupted me by a gesture slight and brisk. It acted on me like th 
tap on a marble table. 

7 My mind was gone onee, that is all. It came back after my long illness 
—it came entirely back.”’ 

Of this I did not believe a word. He might be sane now, but of all au- 
thorities on his own mental condition he himself was undoubtedly the 
worst. Still. while his ice-blve eyes held me, set in that lean, NSIVe, 
colorless face—the face more of an ascetic than of a eriminal mani I felt 
chills begin among my veins. 

‘You don’t mean you surely don’t mean,’ | essaved, ** that vere 
of right mind—when you let yourself go—afterward ?”’ 

He drew his figure well up, glancing right and left For an instant he 
had the air to me of someone suspicious about eavesdroppers Then he 
gave a laugh of soft scoff, his tense pose relaxing. . 

‘*Why should I care now?” he muttered. ‘ They’ ve tried 1 They 
can’t try me wain,’’ 

‘No; they can’t try you again.” 

He went on quite placidly and in low tones, lifting his look t v face 
from time to time, and again dropping it. 

‘When that unspeakable blackguard struck me that brutish blow, it was 
because I told him I would marry Margaret Boyce in the most yr way. 
The long coma that followed was broken by a dull consciousness iring 
which I would lie for hours in bed and realize all that had passed. Forgive 
Dyott I could not Hate him I felt that T always must. Reve vself 
upon him? Well, the thought of how and when made my fe brain 


feebler, and protracted by physical reaction my convalesence for wee 
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this time I knew myself to be mercilessly in his hands. I mean, as regarded 
her. I knew that he was capable of almost any act in the way of permanently 
dividing us. Mark my ‘almost,’ please. There were things I could never 
have credited. It was later that I found out my mistake in not giving the 
wretch a full carte blanche of abomination,”’ 

His form quivered. Both hands clenched themselves as they lay on his 
knees. The tension had grown too much forme. ‘‘ You can’t mean,’’ I 
broke out, ‘‘ that you thought he would kill her rather than let her become 
Lady Thornbourne ?”’ 

“T do mean that!’ he gnashed at me, smotheredly. Then, collected, 
pulled well together, he swept on, in stern staccato: ‘‘I lived with him, 
loathing him, for months afterward here at the Park. All this while I was 
making inquiries for her, and he knew it. That came out at the trial.”’ 

—— 

‘But there was something that never came out. One night, desperate, yet 
calm, I accused him of having had a hand in her disappearance. That night 
he made a fool of himself. He had been an infinite scoundrel before, but that 
night he showed himself a fool.”’ 

‘You—don’t mean,’ I faltered, ‘* that—he could—possibly—have 

** Killed her? Yes, I do mean just that. [ mean that he did kill her.’’ 

** Good God !’ escaped me. 

‘*There, in that laboratory—near the library where I killed him. ; 
He made it all plain to me—by innuendo, yet unmistakably. In the labora- 
tory, as I well knew, he had many deadly drugs. Margaret, while I was 
lying at death’s door, had stolen to see him with the utmost secrecy and 
caution. She had written him that she would come—and how. He met her 
at acertain gate (you don’t know Thornbourne, or you’d understand just 





where), and they went together to his special wing of the house, entering by 
a sort of semi-private door. There a long interview took place ; he admitted 
it. But she told him she would never give me up till I bade her do so, She 
was a gentle girl, but with a spirit that could be roused. Hee must have 
roused it. Afterward she felt faint and staggered to a sofa. He offered her 
something to drink. She took it.”’ 

** He told you this?”’ 

While I gasped the words my companion nodded. 

**He made it plain. ‘He didn’t put it as I put it. Recollect, he had lost 
his head. I had driven him into a fury through the one way it was possible 
to work this result—his ridiculous, left-handed, spurious ‘family pride.’ 
Once before I had done it—when he struck me with the riding-whip. But he 
didn’t dare to strike me then. He knew what the servants had already bab- 
bled to the village folk. He had one of two courses left—to keep his mouth 
closed, or to let his head slip away from him —to throw his cards (his vile, 
filthy cards !) down on the table. For myself, I think I was more horrified 
and torture-stricken then, than angry. Besides, I felt incredulous, too. His 
entire chain of damnable hints challenged my doubts. I half believed them 
linked out, there on the spot, with a spiteful improvisation of falsehood. In 
skepticism I threw out at him certain words. I told him that he was lying. 
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But if not, I added, he should be held to strictest account. Slain people 
leave their corpses behind them. Thousands of pounds should be spent in 
finding Margaret’s body. ‘It cannot be so far from where we now stand,’ I 
said. ‘Oh, it shall be found—be sure of that!’ My hand was on a bell-rope 
while I spoke. I meant tosummon the servants then and there. . . . But 
I had pricked him into the last spasm, so to speak, of wrathful folly 

***Stop he said, with a kind of fog in his throat, and his twitching face 
ghastly. ‘Do you remember that big mastiff, Dagmar, which we suspected 
of madness here at Thornbourne about three years ago, and which you your- 
self ordered shot? Do you remember how I had her body brought to my 
laboratory for purposes, as I then stated, of examining the true state of her 
brain, @ la Pasteur, and finding out whether or no rabies had really caused 
her sickness? Have you forgotten my professional pride as a chemist when 
I afterward brought you into the laboratory and showed you a small heap of 
fine, white ashes, hardly larger than two ordinary handfuls? Dagmar was a 
very big dog, even for her breed and sex. You were astonished when I 
informed you that this was all that was left of her, and threw the ashes out of 
an open window for the breeze to scatter them. I had no great self-admira- 
tion in the matter. Other chemists, less distinguished than I, have accom- 
plished the same sort of tremendous annihilation ; but I wanted to test my 
own powers, and I did test them. That’s all.’ 

‘*With this he walked instantly from the room. I sprang after him as 
the door closed. Then a great giddiness came over me and I sank into a 
chair, Perhaps I swooned—memory is misty, right here. Anyway, when 
my faculties cleared I had, somehow, the most curious feelings. I seemed no 
longer a man ; I had become a vengeance. Hence that second lapse of mine 
—so termed. It was no lapse at all; it was a long, shrewd masquerade. I 
let myself apparently slip back into the old idiot state. Do you ask why? 
The murder is my answer. But I could have ‘staid sane,’ you will say, and 
killed Holme Dyott just as surely. True; yet, then, there would very prob- 
ably have been the seaffold.’’ 

**Your guardian’s crime was a black one, Lord Thornbourne. But now, 
when you have so unsparingly avenged it, I—I cannot doubt that grief 
(perhaps even the sharpest remorse) must tinge your days.”’ 

‘*Grief? Remorse? I grudge every hour as it passes. I’d_ kill him over 
again a thousand times in each twenty-four. It was for this that I feigned 
craziness. I didn’t want them to hang me. That might have meant only an 
eternal blank, and if so it will come soon enough. Too soon, too soon,’’ he 
added, with a sort of fiery plaintiveness. ‘‘ Just to go on thinking it all over 
and over—how I stabbed him when he believed himself safest from me—how 
he saw the sanity in my face, and understood (at the moment he dropped) 
the whole ruse I had practiced—just to think this all over and over, I say, 
means for me such mighty consolement! Twenty life-times could not give me 
enough of ul’ 

Here, with hands tensely clasped, he dropped back into his chair. Then, 
by slow degrees, his hands fell toward either side, his chin fell upon his 
breast. ‘‘ Margaret, Margaret !’’ I heard him murmur. 














COLONIAL DAMES AT A MARTITLA WASHINGTON TEA-PARTY, 


COLONIAL DAMES AND “LIBERTY” TEA. 


By Rutu Titus 

FITS HE proportion of tea now used in America is much less than in England, 
| where tea-rooms abound, and men as well as women desire their after- 
noon tea. One cause of this difference is the habit formed by our 
nation in Colonial days in abstaining from the use of the taxed China tea, 
and substituting for it Liberty tea, Balsam tea and Hyperion tea. When 
the enraged Colonists tossed the tea-boxes into Boston Harbor, they little 

thought they were to change the national taste for tea drinking. 
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Synopsis of Preceding Chapters 


once a stimulus and an object, in the sudden apparition of a handsome, vivacious, mysterious lady tra 
posthaste, and who stops for relay at the inn which is the scene of the story’s opening. ‘The duke 
decides to follow her. The lady—who turns out to be Eva Visconti, prima donna of the Royal Oper 


trates her handsome follower’s disguise, and he is in the act of declaring his infatuation, when they 


by a dashing cavalier, Count Gustaf von Neuberg. ‘The count, being a favored admirer of the fair I 
Englishinan with suc indignity that the latter, having revealed his true condition and title, demand 
tion of one gentleman to another. A duel with swords is arranged under the supervision of a loca 
Theophilus Baumann, who also serves as young Rochester's second. They fight ina chamber of the 
light. Rochester i nded; and, being nursed by the prima donna, the affair ends in mutual ree 
which is celebrated by a merry banquet at the inn. The next day the duke, the count, and the prit 
ceed together to the capital, where the latter is to fulfill a professional engagement it the opera, 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Wir breiten nur den Mantel aus 
Th r soll ans durch die Lith trage n, 
» x 
Und sind wir leieht, so geht es schnell hinauf : 
, 


Ich qratalire dir zum nenen Lehenslaut “FORTIER. 





to steep himself, as it were, in a reality which already exceeded in 
his most fantastic dream. 





Within an appreciable distance of the town, Neubereg’s voice, anno 
that he intended to start ahead, broke in upon their reverie. The 
canter of their escort’s horses rose a little while above the sound of thei 


bowling coach and was swallowed up in the distance before them. 
* Begun in the November number. a 








THE time of the opening of the story is the year 1829, Edward Warrender, an aristocratic y Engi 
man, traveling on the continent of Europe, receives a letter announcing the sudden death of his unc 
Rochester, and the young man’s succession to the title and estates. He will formally enter upon tl 
and its responsibilities one month hence, the date of his coming of age. In the meantime the 
Rochester determines to have his fling in freedom, At this juncture the young duke’s determinatic 











But 


as the shades began to thicken, the mists to rise, the 
hour of arrival to approach, she grew pensive and grad 
ually fell into silence and stillness. 

Rochester was not sorry for the opportunity to feed in 
quiet upon his own reflections, and let his faney play 
with visions of all the unknown experiences that 

awaited him within the walls of yonder capital. Moreover, it was good to lie 
back and feel the sweetness of his traveling companion permeate his being 
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Soon darkness had closed fully ; the chill of the night and the weariness of 
the long day was upon them. Then lights glimmered, silhouettes of tall 
houses reared themselves darkly, the horses’ hoofs rang wpon stone pave- 
ments, the chaise rattled in streets—this was the capital. 

Eva now leaned forward, lowered her window and gazed eagerly out, as if 
every passer-by must needs wear the face she looked for, or every house, at 
least, send forth the light of his lamp. 

It seemed, even at this dull hour, between the business of the day and 
night, a bustling, cheerful, well-to-do place. The main streets were crowded 
—smart soldiers, outrageous swaggering students, tripping servant-maids with 
bare arms and neat aprons, comfortable fathers that cast vast shadows on 
the pavement as they passed the street lamps, escorting their wives and 
families to some place of amusement. Open cafés, mirror-bright within, 
disgorged the surplus of their tables on to the pavement; as they drove by, 
broken strains of music, the clinking of glasses, the laughter of cheerful and 
thirsty souls, resounded and was lost again. 

By and by they entered a quieter and more aristocratic quarter of the 
town, passed a deserted square, where everything seemed already asleep 
for the night under the guardianship of the budding lime trees. They 
passed an admirable church, fretted and chiseled, with slender up-springing 
shafts, mysterious with sombre recesses and rows of windows sending 
gleams of ruby out into the night, while the grave voice of the organ 
poured through the swinging doors on the hurried entrance of some belated 
worshiper. 

The chaise now turned abruptly into a side street bordered by rows of trees 
and high, silent houses, and before one of these it halted. 

Instantly a small front door up a flight of steps was opened, sending out 
a cheerful little ray of lamplight; a comfortable, neat old woman with a 
black apron, a flowered shawl crossed upon her bosom and a_ wizened 
apple face, each wrinkle of which smiled welcome, stood within and cour- 
tesied to the arriving guests. 

“Do not get out,’’ said Eva, pressing at the same time with her right 
hand the duke’s left that lay upon his knee. ‘‘This is my future home. 
Niklaus shall take you round to Neuberg’s, to whose nursing you may now, 
I think, be entrusted.’’ 

She stood on the top of the steps a second and shook hands with her land- 
lady, handed out the bird cage to the grinning maid that came pattering, 
bare-armed, down the steps, then paused a second. 

She breathed deeply once or twice and passed her hand slowly across her 
forehead. 

‘‘T do not know how it is with me to-night,’’ she said, nervously, and 
Rochester, gazing out at her, could hardly believe that this pale-faced, 
troubled woman was the dashing creature that had slapped his cheek one 
day and smoothed his pillow the next with equal self-reliance. 


‘*Drive on, Niklaus,’’ said the prima donna, ‘‘and good night to you 


both.”’ 


She entered the house, the door closed behind her, and the young man 
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felt that the street had grown very dark, that the air of the chaise struck 
cold, that its recesses had become a desert. 
CHAPTER XIV. 


WW ‘ leone 


, 
ELCOME, duke,’’ said Neuberg. 
To a boy of Rochester’s age the favor of an older and 





sir, this cell's my court. —SUAk ESPEARE. 





more experienced man, of a man for whom he entertains 
admiration, is almost as gratifying as that of a woman. 
The chilling impression of Eva’s unwonted mood, of her 
careless farewell, was instantly removed by the heartiness 
of the greeting. 

He glanced round his host’s homely sitting-room with a sense of well 
being, yet of surprise. For the place was almost Spartan in its simplicity, 
curiously different from anything that his English fancy might sketch as the 
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home of a smart young guardsman, much less of a royal equerry. 

It was a long, low-ceiled room, with three windows looking upon a yet 
unknown square, draped only by secant white lace curtains; the floor, of 
boards thickly glazed with yellow ochre paint, was carpeted beneath a large 
central table with but a small square of brilliant drugget ; the walls were 
innocent of decoration, but for a rack filled with an extraordinary array of 
meerschaum pipes, two handsome regulation sabres crossed under an em- 
broidered sabretache and an enormous pateh of sky-blue cloak hanging behind 
the door. The furniture was reduced to the strict minimum of six horsehair 
chairs and a sofa, considerably indented in the middle, notwithstanding its 
uninviting texture. 

The center table was spread for supper with a coarse but -spotless cloth. 
The knives were horn-handled ; two covered tankards filled with a foaming 
and generous measure of beer were flanked by a yard of bread. Hans, 
girded with a white apron, was in the act of placing symmetrically behind 
these a soup tureen, which gave forth an appetising odor of cabbage and 
good broth. 

“You must be starving,’’ said Neuberg, and, indeed, with that unknown 
savor in his nostrils, the duke found that hunger was what ailed him most 
for the moment 

“Your bedroom is next door, and Hans has already unpacked for you. 
Once more, Rochester, welcome! I shall be glad to feel myself your host 


for as long as you will call yourself my guest.”’ . 
The officer as he spoke made a little bow. He did the honors of his bare 
house with as courteous a grace as if it had been a palace. ; 


A few minutes later the two sat opposite to each other, each bending over 
a thick soup plate, and nothing was heard but the play of spoons and a 
gentle liquid gurgle. 





The duke, left-handed for the nonce, could not wield his instrument with 
the facility of his entertainer. Neither was he sufficiently imbued with the 
customs of the country to tuck his napkin under his chin with the same 
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heart-whole determination to remove all external anxiety from the mind. 
But he echoed Neuberg’s sigh of satisfaction when the last spoonful had 
been disposed of. 

‘* Ah!” said the officer, who took a lengthy pull at the tankard and wiped 
his lips with further gusto, ‘‘if only Spencer were here now, what a jolly 
party we should be. I half thought he would have come to see me to-night. 
I left a message for him as I rode by. Here, Hans, cut up that sausage for 
my lord duke.”’ 

The duke’s tongue was as eager to taste the unaccustomed flavors as his 
boyish fancy was to discover the unaccustomed scenes. The very oddness of 
them added to their charm. To drink the amber beer out of lidded tankards 
was in itself an experience delightful after the ponderous course of vintages 
he had been systematically put through under the Smiley guardianship. 

After supper the guest was installed in the hollow of the arm-chair sofa, 
declining to smoke himself, but watching with amusement the selection, the 
filling with Kanaster (out of a green Majolica cabbage, ominous form !) and 
the careful lighting of an immense meerschaum pipe. 

Very soon his host became enveloped in a pungent cloud, which, if hardly 
fragrant to the duke’s nostrils, was yet grateful to his feelings as part of the 
new atmosphere. 

Neuberg, now seated cross-legged on one of the narrow chairs, now pacing 
the room with clicking spurs, hands behind his back, entered upon a most 
conversational mood. 

‘“When I have had my smoke,’’ said he, ‘‘1 shall take you to Spencer, to 
get those bandages of yours set right for the night.’ 

‘Does your friend practice medicine here?’ asked the duke. 

‘* He practices,’’ said Neuberg, with a shrug, ‘‘as much as he ever prac- 
ticed. You must know, Rochester, that a regular physician, looking at 
tongues and feeling pulses for a fee, he never was. Fancy Spencer running 
for the fine lady’s morning megrim, or for the councillor’s evening indiges- 
tion! Ha! ha! Preposterous! He will be bound to nothing but his own 
mood. If you think that he would accept as much as houseroom in the 


palace, you are mistaken. sut the king professes to like originality, and it 
is his fad just now to try and collect about him intellectual people. 
The king,’’ pursued the officer, reflectively, and his alert blue eyes 


clouded with thought+‘‘ the king seems at a white heat of enthusiasm 
for his adviser—long may it last! for while it lasts it must do good. 
We shall have to introduce you to him to-morrow. I think you will 
like his majesty. By the way, not a word about the duel, mind you! True, 
we had it over the border, but his majesty has a score of edicts about private 
dueling and juries of honor and marshals’ courts, and it will not do to flaunt 
it about that I, his own equerry, drew my sword without his special sanc- 


tion. It is one of his little foibles to like to have a finger in most people's 
pies—and when kings have foibles, you know, they had best be humored. 
He will know all about it, of course, and so will everybody else here, but we 
shall keep up a polite fiction, if you please, that you have had a fall from 
your horse 





Mr. Postilion !’’ 
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From a painting by J. C. Arter. 
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Rochester assented briefly. There fell a pause while his host scraped the 
ashes out of his pipe and polished the bowl on his sleeve. Then Rochester 
broke the silerice with a question : 

‘* How comes it,’’ he asked, ‘‘ that you, an Austrian, are in alien service ?”’ 

Neuberg shrugged his shoulders : ‘‘Oh, we are nothing, in this country, if 
not on the imperial model,’’ he made answer. ‘ I was in the Life Guards at 
Vienna, a body which his majesty on his accession visit had specially ad- 
mired.’’ He smiled, suddenly. ‘‘In short,’’ he went on, ‘‘ he wanted 
someone to command his Trabans with suitable dash and gallantry, and I was 
the man, you see. On his side, his imperial majesty, wishing to be pleasant, 
was willing to have me seconded. Eva had an engagement at Milan. I did 
not care so much to stop in Vienna; and, of course, I never rested till I got 
Spencer here, too.’’ After another pause he went on: ‘‘ And then, you see, 
nothing could keep poor Eva; as soon as her engagement was terminated at 
La Scala, she managed to secure another almost immediately here—much to 
my regret.’’ 

‘‘Why,’’ cried Rochester, ‘‘ why should you regret it?”’ 

‘*Eh?”’ rejoined Neuberg, and then laughed and echoed : ‘‘ Why, indeed ? 
Well, what say you to a little walk as far as our philosopher’s lair before we 
think of sleep ?”’ 


lwp r\r 
CHAPTER XV. 
Ami, pourquoi conte mplez-rous SUNS CBR 
Le jour qui fuit, ou Combre qui 8 abaisse, 


Ou Vastre Cor qui monte a 0 Orient ?—Vicror Hueco. 





|| HE two young men crossed the empty square, skirted the 
railings of what, as the oflicer informed his companion, 
was the palace courtyard, passed sentries who saluted the 
guardsman with alacrity—a ceremony which tickled the 
duke with a feeling of importance. He glanced up at the 
vast building across the paved court of honor and thought 
it looked cold and forbidding enough. 

They turned down a side street which ran the length of the palace gar- 
dens, and then seemed to enter suddenly upon the older part of the town, 
which was likewise the ‘poorer. 

The foot pavement wavered and fell away beneath their feet, and the gut- 
ters ran each side with villainous smell. The houses stooped forward across 
the narrow way, almost touching at the eaves and granting but a ribbon of 
starlit sky to the upturned gaze. They looked through open wooden shut- 
ters into poor little shops, where unnaturally ugly women seemed to perform 
dreadful rites with unknown mediums and to carry on trade in gruesome 
articles of food by the light of dim grease candles. 

‘‘ Heavenc l’’ said the duke, ‘‘what a filthy neighborhood your friend 
seems to have chosen!’ And he felt his English stomach rebel. 

‘‘Oh,”’ said Neuberg, serenely, *‘ it is all right when once you are through. 
I have taken the short cut, and it is but a little way.’’ 
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As he spoke a cold, fresh wind began to blow against their faces, bearing 
upon its wings the vague savor of timber and tar. Rochester saw at the end 
of the narrow alley along which, with his handkerchief to his nostrils, 
he was disgustedly picking his way, the glimmer of dancing waters in the 
starlight. 

The dim distance was broken by a group of slender, slowly swaying masts. 
The night’s stillness was now emphasized by the creak of spar and cordage 
and the dull lapping of a ceaseless flow. Involuntarily he hastened his 
pace to leave the sordid atmosphere behind him, and involuntarily also 
he halted, as they emerged on to a little quay, to enjoy the sense of space 
and let the clean air play about him. 

A row of ancient burgher-houses stood, well back from the street, behind 
scattered trees of great size; their gabled outlines were jagged against the 
sky. Upon the other bank, as far as one could see under the mysterious star- 
shimmer, the open country seemed to spread. 

‘See !’’ said Neuberg. (Rochester looked, and saw a steady light shin- 
ing, very high up, out of the black silent house-front, some fifty yards 
away). Neuberg went on, musingly : ‘‘See, there sits Spencer, burning his 
nightly oil. 

‘* How far that little candle throws her beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world,’ 


as he would say—he is fond of quoting your wonderful Shakespeare, who can 
(says he) convince where logic fails, and expound where definition falters ! 
Yes, there is his little lamp, bless him! It is not, as you see, a fashionable 
spot, and our richer burghers have long left the houses their grandsires built 
to artists and the river folk. But Spencer has chosen his two rooms among 
athousand. He has his working room there where you see the light athwart 
the jutting balcony, upon the west, and his bedroom upon the east ; both as 
high up as may be, so that no glory of sunrise or sunset be lost to him. 
These great daily events of the world’s life, of which, he says, we take so lit- 
tle heed, are his most harmonious incentive to thought. And then there is 
the tide of the river to watch, image of life ; always flowing onward, always 
colored by its surroundings, always the same for all it seems to change. And 
then, being human and full of the milk of human kindness—behold ! I can 
quote Shakespeare, too—it pleases him in the midst of his solitude to hear 
the hum of cheerful labor beneath him. This is the corn wharf, you know,”’ 
added Neuberg, ‘‘and it is the workers alone, Spencer says, that save the 
race from decay.”’ 

The duke stood listening in the darkness, with the stream running its un- 
known musical course behind him, his eyes drawn to that watching light 
that seemed to beckon him into the dark, silent house. He was as one grop- 
ing his way into a new land where as yet there was no light, and where the 
people seemed mysteriously different from any he had ever known in his 
own walks of life. 

Even Neuberg, that gay, careless human, with whom he had thought to 
stand at least on equal footing, appeared now to tread upon unknown terri- 
tory. 
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‘*(Come,’’ said the officer, at last, ‘‘let us go in and hear what new 
thoughts our friend is revoiving under that lamp.” 
And the duke followed. feeling singularly excited, diffident, and eager. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Hah nun, ach! Philosophie, 

Jurist rey und Medizin acts 
Durchaus studirt, mit heissem Bemiih’ n. 
* x 
Grranu, theurer Freund, ist alle Theorie, 


Und grim des Lebens gold’ ner Baum.—Goerne. 





SSS EUBERG dived into one of his’ pockets and produced an 
Seo immense key, which, after some groping, he successfully 
introduced into the lock and turned with a scrunch. 
They entered and stood within a dim hall, lit by the 
veriest flicker of a lamp suspended from a squat round 
pillar. It flung swift fantastic shades, and leapt and fell 
and leapt again, revealing bare winding stone stairs, 
wrought iron railings crossed in design, and three great-doors barred and 
padloek«d. 

The air was heavy with a warm and not unpleasant smell ; it seemed thick 
With impalpable atoms. A dusty bloom lay wherever there was space to lie. 

While Rochester lingered to look round him his companion pushed on 
with the indifference of familiarity. 

‘€Once, no doubt,’’ said he, waving the key as his foot boldly attacked the 
first step, ‘ vonder rooms held jovial enough company, and master-burghers 
feasted and drank their wine in one, whilst their wives and daughters spun 
and embroidered in others. Now they are filled from floor to eciling with 
sacks of golden grain and snowy flour, among which the rats hold revel by 
night, for by day this is a busy scene. Keep close to me, Rochester—there 
is no light upon these two landings. Hold! I shall strike a match ; we must 
not « x pose that arm of yours to risk. These rooms, you see, are offices.’’ 

He lifted his light as he spoke, and’ Rochester caught a glimpse of more 
padlocked doors, framed in quaint carvings of cupids, wreaths and cornu- 
copix. Following Neuberg’s little ray he reached and crossed the black 
spaces of the second landing, and mounted in Neuberg’s wake to the third. 

‘Now we see Spencer's beacon,”’ said the officer, and extinguished his 
evil-smelling little sulphur torch. 

Rochester breathed hard as he halted. A twin lamp to the one downstairs 
hung on the wall. A visiting card was nailed to the first door : 


Michael Arthur Spencer 
was engraved on it in gothic letters. 
More he had not time to observe, for Neuberg stamped his clinking heels 


together, as if in signal, and stood, his ear bent, listening, smiling jovously 
on Rochester the while. There was a second’s pause ; then the door opened 
and a man came forth. 








From a painting by Charles Landelle. 


THE THREAD OF LIFE. 
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‘*Welcome.!’’ cried a genial voice in English, and two hands were out- 
stretched and clasped in return. 

**T have brought the friend,’’ said Neuberg ; ‘‘ him whom I wrote to you 
about, you know—the youth whom I damaged a little, and whom you have 
now got to set right.’’ 

‘Ah, I know!’ with a little under-current of good-natured laughter. 
‘*Come in, both of you—you are very welcome.”’ 

The speaker nodded kindly at Rochester. At the same moment this latter 
found himself taken by the left hand and led into the room, where, rather 
bewildered, he took the chair indicated and sat looking at his host, all other 
feelings for the moment lost in curiosity and surprise. A thousand fancy 
portraits had he drawn of this countryman of his, but not one of them 
approached the reality. 

This was a man whose stature did not at first sight seem above the middle 
height, whose frame created no impression of unusual breadth, yet one beside 
whom the stalwart Neuberg himself seemed almost insignificant. A man 
cast in a generous mold, but so harmoniously proportioned that neither 
height nor breadth obtruded upon notice. Perhaps it might have been the 
spiritual strength of the countenance which overpowered the mere physical 
impression. 

For it was a noble head, set nobly ; with a cloud of dark hair receding 
already from the dome of a forehead broad and high ; with large, reposeful, 
clean-carved features. The mouth under the dark moustache was as sensitive 
as a woman's, and the eyes 





Mr. Spencer had been exchanging a few words apart with Neuberg, but 
now he looked suddenly, with a kind of grave searching, at his visitor. 

Rochester had never fallen under the gaze of such eyes before. Mild, 
beautiful brown eyes they were, shadowy and deep -with thought; they 
seemed to read into his very soul, and rob his will of the power of resistance ; 
he felt as if all his personality lay bare before them—and felt, too, what a 
poor little personality it was. The sensation was so painful and so unusual 
that the young man grew white. But presently the other smiled. 

‘*Come, my boy,’’ said he, gaily, ‘‘and let us see this dreadful wound.”’ 

Instantly the duke’s suspended energies ran free and warm once more. It 
was as if he had been tested and accepted, and he rejoiced, completely for- 
getting that he was a person of rank and importance and entitled to be ad- 
dressed otherwise than as ‘‘ my boy.’’ 

‘*Thank you, sir,’’ he said, in a voice that was almost humble, and Neu- 
berg, who had anxiously watched to see what impression the new friend was 
creating on the old one, breathed a sigh of relief and came forward to assist 
the patient. 

Dr. Theophilus Baumann’s fingers had been dexterous enough in their 
manipulation, but this new physician held the arm and raised the bandage 
with a touch inconceivably light where it acted, inconceivably soothing where 
it rested. The keen brown eyes were bent for a second on the wound ex- 
posed. 


‘*T never,’’ 


said he, then, ‘‘saw a neater cut, or one more deftly sealed,” 
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Then he bade the boy play with his fingers on the table, and looked up 
at Neuberg. 

**But had your blade gone but the tenth part of an inch higher,’’ he 
added, ‘‘ your friend would never have used that hand again.”’ 

“Oh, Lord!’ said Neuberg, to whom a sword cut (and he had experi- 
enced some himself), if it did not kill, had always seemed such «a simple 
affair. 

** Never look so concerned,’’ said Spencer, ‘‘ for if we had to trouble about 
the might-have-been in life, man’s responsibilities would indeed assume ter- 
rible proportions. Wait a moment till I get some bandages from the cup- 
board.”’ 

With his arm extended in the place cleared for it amid the litter of paper 
and books upon the table, Rochester, freed from the compelling presence of 
his host, was able to devote some attention to his room. 

It was as bare as Neuberg’s own quarters of all luxury of furniture, but 
walled with books heaped along rough shelves without any attention to sym- 
metry or even order. fare were the boards to the feet, uncurtained the win- 
dows, now black against the night. In a corner was a high desk at which to 
work standing ; manuscripts lay upon it, and a great worm-eaten book. On 
all sides, pinned to the wainscot like so many buttertlies, were little scraps of 
paper scrawled with notes. Nevertheless, in acute contrast with such eremite 
plainness, several pictures of heterogencous character, but all of them of un- 
mistakable merit, hung upon the walls. A seascape of Backhuysen’s, an old 


engraving of the vision of St. Helena, a curious water-color of birds wildly 
driven before a storm, a Romney-like portrait of a beautiful woman. On the 
oilskin-covered table, among the shabby books and loose sheets, stood a bronze 
inkstand of exquisite workmanship, fit for a king’s escritoire, and beside it a 
seal wrought in gold and ivory that a queen might find pleasure in handling. 

More perplexed than ever by his observations, the duke now turned to 
scruiinize again his new acquaintance, as the latter re-entered the room. The 
same anomaly seemed to exist in his appearance as in his surroundings. He 
wore a loose cashmere dressing-gown, his shirt of finest and whitest linen 
hung carelessly open at the neck, with frayed collar ends and loosely knotted 
tie. The wide trousers were gathered round the waist with a sash of blaek 
silk, but that they had been cut by a master of his art they still testified at 
every fold. The feet, arched and slender, moved in faded crimson Turkish 
babouches. 

Rochester wondered, felt disposed to criticise, came again under the mag- 
netic glance and again succumbed to the power of the charm. 

- Twill put no dressing upon a wound that is doing its own work so well,”’ 
said Spencer, beginning his task and delicately winding the strip of linen 
round the arm. ‘‘ There is, I always hold, far too much interference with 
the vis medicatrix natura in our systems. In a week, my dear fellow, I will 
remove these stitchings, which, I may tell you,’’ he added, laughing, ‘ will 
be by far the most unpleasant episode of your honorable transaction.”’ 

‘*Oh,’’ said Neuberg, ‘‘he is not to be pitied, I assure you. You should 
have seen how Eva comforted him.”’ 
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‘* Eva?’ eried his friend, his face lighting. ‘‘ By the way, she sent me a 
line to-night, asking me to go round to her. But it was impossible, for the 
same reason that I could not go to you—and that I will tell you by and by, 
for it is not a story one can lightly introduce. There, young duelist, I have 
done.’’ 

He rolled down Rochester's sleeve, and replaced the arm in its sling 
with his velvet touch. 

‘* Well,’’ he remarked, when the tale was concluded, ‘‘ now that you have 
had your wild-beast fing at each other—each thirsting to destroy a life that 
a little further acquaintance has shown capable of adding a value to your 
own—confess that you are ashamed of yourselves.”’ 

‘Quite wrong, Michael,’’? responded Neuberg, with a transient show of 
pique ; ‘‘ I never in any way thirsted for the life of my friend there. On 
the contrary, it was because of the sympathy he inspired me with, and my 
admiration for his gallant demeanor, that I offered him the chance of a 
decorous encounter—as the only possible reparation for a slight bestowed 
upon him in ignorance of his quality. There was nothing of the wild beast 
about the matter.’’ 

‘*Honorable encounter! Reparation !’ repeated Spencer, with much 
scorn. 

Meanwhile, the duke, who could not yet bear any allusion, however deli- 
cately veiled, to the primary cause of the meeting, and who, on the other 
hand, felt conscious that he had indeed thirsted for Neuberg’s life, and that 
there had, undoubtedly, been a good deal of the wild beast about him, sat 
and listened with great discomfiture. 


eparation ! 


ce 


well, | hope that half a yard of steel edge in his arm and a 
fortnight’s inconvenience will have quite compensated the Duke of Rochester 
for any injury he may have suffered at your hands. And if that blade of 
yours had alighted on his neck, or his flank, or in almost any other direction, 
your reparation might have gone the length of sending him at once to the 
next world. No, no, Gustaf—fighting prompted only by the brute instinct 
of destruction is deplorable enough ; but the duel, for the satisfaction of that 
nebulous entity, the point of honor, is a monstrous absurdity. What, sir,”’ 
the philosopher went on, with increasing emphasis as he warmed to his 
thesis, ‘‘ what? Iam grievously injured by a man, and, to satisfy my nice 
sense of honor, I am to find satisfaction in giving him who has done me that 
very injury the opportunity of further robbing me of life, or at least of 
maiming me, and generally asserting the superiority of his position! Don’t 
give me as an argument that I have the same opportunity. What sense of 
reparation for injured honor can you find in the chance, the luck, the alea 
jacta of sword stroke or hair trigger? Your modern duels of honor are merely 
a travesty of the medieval superstition concerning trial by combat ‘ under 
the judgment of God.’ ” 


He paused, and looked triumphant defiance at the two young men. Roch- 
ester smiled faintly. As for Neuberg—he was contemplating the philosopher 
with friendly eyes and laughing gently to himself. 

‘*What is the use of your going on in that way?’ said the officer. 
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‘* Fighting monstrous! Pooh! you know, as well as all good men do, that 
fighting is as primary a law as loving. Come, now—what about those 
American experiences of yours, for instance ?”’ 

Spencer, who had opened his mouth to let forth a fresh avalanche of 
theory, paused as if he felt himself taken in flank. 

‘We are talking about set duels,’’ he said at last. 

‘* Well,’’ said Neuberg, gravely, ‘‘ things being as they are, I should much 
like to know what your philosophy would propose instead. Now, would 
that gallant youth over there and I here be the excellent good friends we are, 


if we had not had our misunderstanding wiped off by a little personal trial of 
luck—short and sweet, as you are fond of saying? Luck, chance, acta ? 
Is not the whole of life, is not love and glory and happiness and all, ruled 
in this world by cast of die? You yourself said it, only the other day. 
Vogue la galévre! What say you, Rochester? I might have had my head 
cloven, had it not been for the lucky paneling behind it; but I have the 
pleasure of your company instead—good luck! You will ha your 
stitches removed by a philosopher; you- have had Eva’s nursing—a good 


throw of dice, admit!’ 

Spencer could not help smiling before this all-human, all-young argument. 
He shook his finger, in mock despair, at Neuberg, and then changed the 
subject. 


** Ah,” said he, ‘‘ Eva! And how is that pretty child, Beau-Sourire? and 
how stand your hopes and shares in that quarter to-day ?”’ 

The officer had risen and was pacing the room. 

‘*Ah, poor Beau-Sourire !’’ he had begun, but suddenly Spencer got up 
also, and raised his hand. 

‘“Hush !’ he sgid, with an anxious look, and put his finger to his lips. 
At the same instant there came from the inner room a drowsy little wail, 
plaintive and pitiable to hear. 

‘*There !)’? said Mr. Spencer, reproachfully, putting down his pipe and 
hurrying to his bedroom. With the opening door the cries broke clear wpon 
their hearing. 

**A cat, a puppy 


?? cried Neuberg, dashing after him ; then, with a yvell— 
‘* Lord in heaven, an infant !”’ 3 

‘* There, there,’’ said the philosopher, in cooing tones. ‘‘ Bring me the 
lamp, Gustaf. See, poor little worm, it has not even a shift to its back. Do 
you mind not smoking for a while? I shall have to walk it to sleep. This 
blanket is harsh to the tender skin—we will provide better to-morrow.”’ 

Dangling the shapeless bundle in his arms, the tall figure marched once 
more into Rochester’s line of vision. Neuberg followed, bearing the lamp, 
which showed his countenance distorted by staring amazement. 

Spencer’s face, on the other hand, as he bent over his charge, betrayed 
nothing but infinite pity and benevolence. 

‘*See !’? said he, and shifted a fold of the blanket to expose a wizened, 
crumpled, pink face no larger than a child’s fist. ‘‘See the mystery of life, 
not three hours old, vet craving and striving already! This night,’’ he 
added, ‘‘I have seen death and birth.’’ 
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The infant wailed again, opening a cavernous mouth, at which Rochester, 
who had approached to gaze with Neuberg, drew back disgusted. 

‘** Lord,”’ said he, ‘‘ how ugly the thing is !’’ 

‘Tt is an unusually fine child,’’ said Spencer, rebukingly, while he hushed 
and soothed the small piece of mortality with a dexterous tender hand. ‘‘ By 
the time that lusty youth will be a thing of the past for us all, this wailing babe 
may be as fair a woman as the Eva about whom you wise young men fought. 
This citizen of the world comes into it with as many rights as you have now, 
and just now it demands to be fed. Gustaf, look here, watch those sucking 
lips—that is instin¢t : instinct is all the human animal needs display at first. 
To think that a soul should lie in this envelope! To think that men, to 
whom God has given this awful power of creation, should so misuse it, 
should dare bring forth new lives—give birth and pass their way, and never 
look back, but cast their flesh and blood upon the world, heedless whether it 
be to only draw one breath and die, or to live on to suffer and curse the un- 
known progenitor !”’ 

‘* But, madman,’’ cried Neuberg, at last, bursting into speech, ‘‘ how 
come you—with a child? Was there no woman to whom you could have 
given it? Spencer, Spencer! even the wisest man may have fallen into folly 
sometime, but is it not likely that you have been imposed upon ?”’ 

Spencer raised his face to look in his turn with great surprise at his friend. 
Then, at sight of the desperate doubt heralded in his whole appearance, in 
his starting eyes and bristling hair : 

‘*Mercy !’ cried he, in the tone of a man who, in very testiness, makes a 
wilfully absurd accusation, ‘‘ the fellow thinks it is mine !”’ 

Neuberg’s brow cleared as if by magic. Throwing himself back into his 
chair, he fell to laughing—at first gently to himself, then aloud and boister- 
ously. 

Spencer held him for a second or two under a severe eye, with no other 
effect than increased merriment. Presently he himself gave way to the infec- 
tion and laughed a little, but grudgingly. 

The duke sat and stared at them both, and thought they had taken leave 
of their senses ; he rubbed his eyes and wondered if he were not in a fan- 
tastic dream. His host’s attention, however, perforce was soon restored to 
the infant: He began to collect sundry little household utensils, measured 
hot water from the singifg kettle into a china cup, then milk from the jug, 
and sugar, and tasted and added again. 

Meanwhile Neuberg, with spurred feet extended straight before him, with 
legs like an open compass, lay back, his head against the rim of his chair, 
and laughed till the room shook. 


‘Oh, Spencer,’’ cried he, the tears running down his cheeks, ‘‘ you will 
be the death of me !’ 

‘*T will tell you one thing,’’ said Mr. Spencer, placing a little spoon in the 
cup and carrying it over to the table, ‘‘a man who could thus cast a life into 
the world, in what you would call a moment of folly, Master Gustaf, and 
what I call crime, would be the last to do what I am doing now. I have 
seen to-night, as I said,’’ he went on, with a yet graver note, ‘‘ death as well 
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as birth. This poor waif is the pivot of the adventure that kept me from 
going to you. But stay ; until this delicate little operation is finished, you 
will have to wait. Where nature fails,’’ added Michael Spencer, deftly tuck- 
ing his handkerchief under the little chin, and then tilting the infant to a 
convenient angle while he proceeded to insert the half-filled spoon into the 
wailing mouth, ‘‘ where nature fails, we must needs then have recourse to art. 
Ah, the poor innocent, it knows no better, and therefore accepts what it gets ! 
There the philosophy of life begins.’’ 

The three heads bent eagerly over the unconscious infant philosopher. 
There was a moment’s breathless suspense, presently broken by a gentle 
smacking sound. And the three men looked at each other, much relieved, 


and smiled. 
* * * * 


There came along the quiet quay below a noise of hurrying hoofs and 
wheels, which grew louder and presently stopped beneath their very windows. 
The next instant a shrill bell pealed through the empty house. 

‘* My God !’ cried Neuberg, with all the lover’s prescience, and smote his 
forehead, ‘‘ here comes Eva, I'll be bound !’’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


I have a speech of fire that fain would blaze! 
* * * * * * 


One that was a woman, sir; but, rest her soul, she’s dead. —SHAKESPEARE. 





= ROBABLY Eva,”’ said the philosopher, without raising 
his head. ‘I sent Mark to explain why I could not 
come. Heaven knows,’’ added he, chuckling a little to 
himself, ‘‘ what the fellow may have told her, for I 
had little thought to spare for anyone just ther 

Spencer chuckled again, but Neuberg had 
ternaturally dark. 

*¢T will send her away,’’ he said. ‘‘ There goes the bell again ; it is Eva— 
Eva does not like waiting !”’ 

‘Send her away ?”’ said Spencer. ‘‘ Ay, by all means, if you can. But 
if she insists upon coming in, tell her that I shall be delighted to see her.”’ 

‘*Spencer,’’ said Neuberg, and stamped his foot, ‘* do you know how late 
itis? She is alone in this town ; it is the very first night of her arrival. Is 
it not hard enough for a woman in her position to avoid scandal ?”’ 

‘*My friend,’’ said Spencer, with the same immovable placidity, ‘‘ I quite 
agree with you ; nevertheless, if I know Eva, she is not the person to be 
kept out where she wishes to come in. There! Pray go, like a good fellow, 
she will break my bell.”’ 

Neuberg bolted out of the room and was heard clattering down the stone 
stairs. 

‘*He is perfectly right,’’ said Spencer, then, turning to the bewildered 
duke, with a sweet smile. ‘This is a world of makeshifts, and however 
absurd its trammels may be to us individually, it is each man’s duty to 
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respect the conventions of society. Yes, one must respect the conventions,” 
pursued the philosopher, cheerfully, dandling his foundling as he spoke ; 
‘*but as Eva is not likely to do so to-night—or ever—would you, like a 
good fellow, put another log or two in the stove, and just push that arm- 
chair near to it? We must get this fair lady a cup of tea.”’ 

Ascending steps were now audible without, the rustle of a silk gown and 
the click of spurs ; and Eva’s voice, raised and plaintive, echoed hollowly up 
to them. Neuberg seemed to speak soothingly, but with little effect. 

‘Tell me nothing,’’ she was heard crying, as she reached the landing ; 
**you men are allalike. (Is this the way? Oh, I see, I see!) What are 
we poor women to do? We set a man upon a pedestal, and think ourselves 
not worthy to kiss his feet, and one fine day, behold !—the god is but com- 
mon clay, after all !”’ 

The door swung back and Eva stood before them—flushed, tears brim- 
ming in her eyes, her lip trembling. 

‘*Ah, Spencer,’’ said she, ‘‘ what a meeting !’”’ 

Spencer turned to her, shifted his bundle over his shoulder in the know- 
ing way that nurses practice, and, coming forward, bowed with a courtly 
grace and raised the singer’s inert hand to his lips. 

‘*Come, come,’’ said he, ‘‘ what is the matter with you? This is an excel- 
lent meeting of four good friends. Shall this poor innocent spoil it ? 

Eva impatiently dashed the tears from her eyes, and gave a long, earn- 
est look at the speaker. He bore it unmoved, smiling back at her, and still 
dandling the blanket with a sublime unconsciousness of absurdity. 

‘* Here,’ said she,.suddenly, ‘‘ give me that child! Your servant is a 
fool, Spencer, and I’m a fool, too.”’ 

** Ay,”’ said Spencer, ‘‘ take it, take it. I love to see a woman hold a child.” 

She gathered the bundle to her arms with the inimitable mother-gesture, 
and pressed it to her virgin bosom, which still heaved like the sea-waves 
over which the storm has just passed. 

*¢ Poor little fright!’ she said, and looked down at it. She caught from 
under her long lashes the tender admiration of Spencer’s gaze, and half with 
the actress’s, haif the woman’s instinct, held the babe and hushed it, and 
fell to pacing the floor, singing below her breath an old plaintive lullaby, 
and smiling at Spencer over her shoulder as she passed. 

The three men watchéd her, each affected in his own manner and degree 
by the charm of that most exquisite picture-—as old as love in the world, and 
as eternally new to every man’s heart—the woman and the child. 

Neuberg’s eye was furtive and dark with conflicting passions ; Rochester’s 
wistful as that of one who dimly perceives some elusive vision of beauty. 
3ut Spencer’s fuil glance was bright with ample understanding. 

‘Tt sleeps already,’’ said Eva. ‘‘ Fie, the poor, ugly little worm! Where 
did you pick that up, Spencer ?—and amongst your eccentricities do you pro- 
pose to start an orphan asylum? If so, you may engage me as matron,’’ she 
added, as an afterthought. 

She took her seat in the leather arm-chair, and let the sieeping infant lie 
upon her knee. 


(To be continued. ) 






































CAMPAIGNING WITH GOMEZ. 

IlL—GENERAL GOMEZ’S TACTICS, AND CUBAN LAW 
AND DISCIPLINE. 

By Tuomas R. DAWLEY, Jr. 


Illustrated from Photographs taken by the Author. 


AN by nature is so short-sighted that he often 
fails to see obvious inconsistencies and fal- 
lacies in those things which please his imagin- 
ation while according with his cherished belief. 
I was a devout believer in the Cubans and 
their cause, although my faith in them had 





been somewhat shaken since my advent into 
their country. At first the ridiculously small 
number of Gomez’s foree struck me with 


such disappointment that I told Smith that 
with fifty good American cowboys I could 
clean them all out. But now, as Smith 
recited the tales of their valor and heroic 
achievements against the Spaniards, I could 
only regret that I did not count myself as one 
of these heroes, 

Thus my imagination was being led away 
into the realms of the heroic, when it was 





announced that a large body of the enemy 

GOMEZ’S TRUMPETER. were moving on the highway, about three 

miles to the west of us. Smith continued with his story telling, until we were 

interrupted by the sound of rifle firing, and then followed a series of quick, 
sharp explosions further away. 

I observed our General standing in the field in an attitude of listening. Our 
Victoria Regiment galloped across the savanna in the direction of the firing, 
and I was elated with the thought that at last I was going to see a real Cuban 
battle, and perhaps one of the famous machete charges. The Spanish volleys 
continued, and we could distinguish the scattered fire of our men as they 
reached the front. 

There was comparative quiet in our camp, until our little trumpeter step- 
ped out into the grass and blew to horse. Smith seized his carbine and sad- 
dle-bags and made for his horse, and so did everybody else, even Gomez him- 
self. Canopies were pulled down, and with hammocks were bundled wp and 
thrown into paniers with half-cooked dinners and smoky pots, as pack ani- 
mals were jerked into place. T had a time all by myself with my own pack 
mule, who persisted in heading toward the firing when everybody else was 
moving the other way. 

Suddenly I found myself in the center of a howling, cursing, surging mass 
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of half-naked, mounted negroes, and my pack mule was borne around with 
the multitude and swept on with it. I heard above the din the quick, short 
successive volleys of the Spaniards. They were pursuing us. The fugacious 
rebels pounded their heels against their horses’ flanks, or beat those in front 
of them. Those who could ride the fastest got ahead, and gradually we 
formed a line of galloping, clattering horses, mules and men. 

In my desire to see everything I fell to the rear, which if we had only 
turned on our pursuers would have been our front. A black rascal undertook 
to hurry me up, and I referred him to my mule as the laggard. He rode by 
me, and grasping the mule’s lariat, called to me to chase the mule. I began 
whacking the beast, and she, laying back her ears, ran around a tree, meet- 
ing the fellow who was leading her on the other side of it. Then a crashing 
of Spanish volleys rang out surprisingly near, and there was more howling 
and cursing, especially at me and the mule, who were causing a temporary 
blockade. The mule kept on running around the tree and winding herself up, 
till someone had preseace of mind enough to drive her in the opposite direc- 
tion. That mule wanted to get us all killed ; but we got started for the forest 
again, and I saw a woman running after a calf, and two old men hobbling out 
of the way. Still the Spanish volleys pealed out uncomfortably near as we 
dashed into the forest, and took a trail which finally led us out upon a plain. 

The Spaniards did not attempt to follow us any further than the forest, 
and twilight found us riding over a great prairie. It was an uninhabited, 
waterless track ; and, riding till dark, we camped. There was nothing to hang 
a hammock to, so we pitched our things in the grass and ourselves on top of 
them. I expressed to Smith my disappointment at having had to run so hard, 
and he explained that that was the strong feature of General Gomez’s tac- 
tics. He had only run away from the Spaniards for the purpose of wearing 
them out, and when they were all worn out he would march his army tri- 
umphantly into Havana. 

That night my horse was relieved of his saddle by one of the followers, who 
sought revenge for my having caused the blockade of our retreat. The saddle 
wasn’t much, but it struck me as being a very necessary feature in Gomez’s 
tactics, as I led my horse and pack mule to the rear of the army as it was 
preparing to move the following morning. I was wondering what I should do 
next, when a Cuban kindly offered me the use of his saddle, he having lost 
his horse in the ‘‘ battle ’’ of the day previous. 

We marched as usual, but this day, instead of a Spanish column running 
upon us, we ran upon the column. The Spanish column wasn’t up to Go- 
mez’s tactics, and instead of running away, it ran after us, and it kept us 
moving a long time in the hot sun without food or water. Our horses and 
mules kicked up great clouds of red dust, which clogged our throats and pre- 
vented the men doing their accustomed amount of swearing. _ Eventually we 
got away from the Spaniards, leaving them to wear out by themselves. We 
camped near a great well in the middle of a plain. The well was provided 
with an old Moorish contrivance for raising the water, called a noria. An 
animal of some kind was hitched to a pole which went round and round, and 
the water came up in buckets. 
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While everybody was clamoring for water, I found the thief who had stolen 
my saddle. I scolded him roundly, and taking the saddle L hurried back to 
where I had left Smith. In breaking my way through a clump of bushes for 
a short cut, I nearly fell over the prostrate form of a man. I let the saddle 
drop, and mopping my brow I looked down at the man, who now sat bolt 
upright, blinking at me. It was the Commander-in-chief himself. [ had 
already lost my temper, and feeling greatly injured, I saw only an old bush- 
whacker, instead of the general of an army. I told him that he had thieves 
in his army, and L had been robbed. He immediately stopped blinking, and 


gazing at me steadily, raised one finger and made some remarks that retlected 


upon my sanity, finishing with the declaration that the Americans were 
greater thieves than the Cubans. As he continued in this strain, I in turn 
pointed my finger at him, contradicted him, and then we both got to talking 
so fast that there was no chance of the one knowing what the other said. I 
remember a vision of Major Smith making signs to me from behind a tree, 


and several staff officers looking on. It was the chance of my lifetime to 


’ ] 


give the commander-in-chief of an army a “ laying out,’? whether he under- 
stood what I said or not. Finally he stopped talking and gazed at me in 
wonderment. Then raising both hands, he said, in a pleasant tone : 

‘* Now, young man, do let me talk.”’ 


It was so funny that my anger was over in a minute, and I laughed. The 
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old warrior laughed, too, and we became good friends. He asked me who 1 
had for an assistente, and said that I should go no longer unattended. He 
called up a couple of the staff officers who a moment before were expecting to 
attend my execution, and asked what ‘‘ El Venado’’ was doing. As ‘ El 
Venado”’ didn’t seem to have any job of importance, the General gave orders 
that he should be assigned the duty of taking care of me, as he was the best 
forager in the army. 

I found ‘‘ El Venado”’ sitting under Major Smith’s tree, looking glum. I 
asked him to get some water, and he growled. He didn’t appear to like his 
appointment, and I threatened to discharge him. He immediately began to 
look pleasant, and said he would get me water and anything else that 1 
wanted. He kept his word, and thenceforth Smith and I fed upon the fat of 
the land.‘ El Venado’”’ was a bandit, had always been a bandit, and would 
be a bandit still if it were not for the fact that Gomez made soldiers of all the 
bandits that he did not hang. 

Army life as a rule is monotonous. 1 found life in the Liberating Army of 
Cuba an exception to this general rule. There were no drills to attend, no 
roll calls nor concerts. Occasionally there was a little marching, and then a 
great deal of running, which Gomez's tactics required, and the attending ex- 
citement. When we had stripped the neighboring prefectos of about every- 
thing they possessed, General Gomez would deliberately move camp, unless a 
Spanish column chanced to get on our trail and hurried us up. 

One morning the General invited me to breakfast with him. In honor of 
the occasion I donned a coat which IT had been carefully guarding in my pack 
to use on my return to the Spanish lines, for I was already beginning to be 
in uniform with the ragged rebels. As I crawled under the General’s canvas, 
he offered me the luxury of a camp stool. He sat in his hammock made of 
striped bed-ticking, and complimented me by calling me a veteran accus- 
tomed to the hardships attending a military career. IT amused the old chief- 
tain by relating some of my escapades, and he in return explained his tactics, 
of which he seemed very proud. He said that the Spaniards never knew where 
he was, and when they did know, he was gone. 

While we conversed one of the assistentes brought an armful of green twigs 
and leaves and spread them on the ground at our feet. When I saw him 
place. four plates with knives and forks on the leaves, I concluded that the 
latter were. intended for a table-cloth. <A frying-pan containing a stew of 
meat and beans. was placed in the center, and dishes containing sweet pota- 
toes and beefsteak were added, with a gourd of honey. Breakfast was an- 
nounced as ready, and we were joined by the adjutant-general, and a young 
lieutenant who had been with Gomez from the beginning of the insurrection. 
They seated themselves on the ground, and while the General attentively 
helped me from the frying-pan, they helped themselves. 

Our conversation ran upon different topics of the day, from the reported 
landing of a filibustering expedition, to the case of Morote, a Spanish news- 


paper correspondent who had recently made his way into the Cuban camp 
and narrowly escaped being hanged. 
The breakfas, soncluded with the sweet potatoes, which the General passed 
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THE COMMANDER-IN 





CHIEF EXPLAINS 


HIS TACTICS, 


“The Spaniards never know where I am—and when they do 
know, I am gone.” 
to me, smearing them with honey as he did so, 
He explained that this was our dessert. Then 
we were served with coffee as black as tar. General Gomez drank his 
portion from a silver mug, and I received a cup made of a cow’s horn. 
We sweetened the coffee with honey, and sipped it as the old General 
explained to me the workings of the Cuban civil government, the existe nee of 


which was such a mooted question in the United States. He assured me that 
the government did exist, calling upon his adjutant-general to corroborate 
his statements. I asked him about the capital, and he said the government 
didn’t need a capital any more than he did. The government had no busi- 
ness enjoying a ‘soft thing,’’ living in a capital. They made the laws, and 
everyone had to respect and obey them. Even himself, Gomez, was con- 


trolled by those laws, and he dared not degrade an officer nor hang a criminal 
without submitting him to a court-martial according to the law. 

I was so pleased at the General having set me right upon these much- 
disputed questions, that I hastened hack to my quarters with Smith, and 
wrote down in my notebook all that he had told me. As I finished the notes, 
I confessed to Smith that I had misjudged the General at first, but was now 
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impressed with his splendid genius. He was indeed a great man, and would 
go down in the world’s history by the side of Simon Bolivar as one of the 
great liberators; for in spite of his unlimited power as commander-in-chief of 
the rebel army, he submitted implicitly to the law. 

“What law?’ asked Smith, suddenly looking up over the edge of his 
hammock, where he was resting after having finished my share of the com- 
mon breakfast. 

‘“Why, the law—the Cuban law —the law that governs the Cuban Repub- 
lic.” 

‘* Never heard of any,’ said Smith. 

‘* Why, the General has just finished telling me all about it. He says that 
you have laws and a governinent, and he can’t do a thing unless it is in ac- 
cordance with the law.’ 

** Pooh !”’ exclaimed Smith, with a burst of tobacco juice over toward our 
empty mess kettle. ‘‘ Wait till you see him hang a prefecto or two.”’ 

** Hang a prefecto! What does he hang prefectos for?’ 

‘Oh, just to keep up discipline. There’s nothing like hanging a man to keep 
up discipline. I have known him to hang a feller for being too well dressed, 
and having some money he couldn't tell where he got. You bet, no more fel- 
lers come around here well dressed and with money jingling in their pockets."’ 

** Did you ever see him hang anyone ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes, lots o’ times. Seen him shoot them, and cut their heads off, 
too. Now, there was one feller the Old Man court-martialed, and he said he 
had to die. The feller hated to die like everything, an’ he cried an’ took on 
so the Old Man told him to hush up and he’d let him off. Well, the feller 
felt awful glad, and got down on his knees and made just as much row as he 
had when he thought he was going to be hung. Then the Old Man with a 
wave of his hand told them to take him away, and the next thing I saw was 
a big nigger ridin’ up behind the man as two fellers were taking him across 
the field. And the big nigger swung his machete round and took the man’s 
head right square off. Now, I tell yer, I didn’t like that. It didn’t look 
exactly right.’’ 

E looked up at Smith, wondering if he was telling the truth, as I had al- 
ready begun to doubt his veracity. 1 was reluctantly convinced that he was, 
and I drew from him several similar stories of shocking butcheries committed 
in the name of war and discipline. 

The next time I visited General Gomez I showed him an order signed by 
General Weyler, which I thought would interest him. I asked him if he 
thought I could make use of it to bluff the Spaniards and get, back through 
their lines. He nodded his head slowly without taking his eyes off the paper. 
Suddenly turning to me, as though waking up to some important fact, he 
said, in a very nonchalant way : 


‘You are lucky. This paper is signed by our enemy, and if any of our 
soldiers had found you with it, you would have been immediately executed. 
I would have done it myself.”’ 

This was startling information, and I exclaimed, ‘‘ Wouldn’t I have been 
court-martialed first ?”’ 
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‘You wouldn’t need any court-martial. This paper would have been suffi- 
cient. Any of my officers reporting that they had killed a man carrying a 
paper with Weyler’s signature would have been justified. I would have said 
it was all right. It would have been all right. No one can carry that as- 
sassin’s signature and be our friend.”’ 

As the old General said this, all in an easy conversational tone, I wondered 
where the court-martial, the government and the law came in, all of which he 
had expounded to me so clearly only the day before. Past experience had 
accustomed me to dangers and difficulties, but to have the commander-in- 
chief of the Liberating Army tell me in his easy-going style that I should 
have been hanged, and not knowing but that he was going to see to it right 
away, caused me to feel some trepidation. 

He called to his adjutant-general, and told him that I was carrying a 
double-edged sword, a dynamit bomb, handing him the paper. The officer 
took the paper, handling it gingerly, as though the General had indeed sud- 
denly thrust a dynamite bomb into his hands. Then General Gomez ex- 
plained to him its import, and I felt relieved when I heard him say that I 
had shown my good faith by bringing it to him. He ordered the chief clerk 
to destroy it so that my life would not be in danger from it in the future, and 
then asked me if | had a passport. 1 drew from its case an old tattered pass- 
port which I had obtained in Spain, nearly ten years before. It contained 
but one word which General Gomez could make out, and that was Madrid. 
He shook his head as he read it, and declared that I had bad signs all about 
me, for that was the name of the capital of the enemy’s country. However, 
he would visé the passport by writing his approval on it and signing it. 1 
suggested that if any of Weyler’s troops should catch me with his signature 
on the passport they would be as likely to hang me for having his signature 
as his own soldiers for having Weyler’s. 

He replied that I could run the risk, and if the Spaniards did succeed in 
hanging me it would bring about complications between them and the United 
States. He finished the interview by telling me I was free to go back to the 
United States whenever I wanted to, but if IT wrote bad about him he would 
know what to do with me if ever I came again. 


LINCOLN. 


By Henry TYRRELL, 


Are all the days of epic grandeur dead? 

Doth Plutus hold the universal sway, 
That gods and heroes from the earth be fled, 
On whom of old the Muse her glory shed ? 


\is chivalry and passion past away ? 
4 


) 


Or shall the heart of ages throb again? 


Again the book be opened, where we read 
Of bygone deeds supernal? Now, as then, 
Men are potential gods, gods but immortal men. 

















LINCOLN. 


The deathless spirit of Democracy, 

Confronting all emergencies, arose 

To teach the lesson of the century, 

Illumined by the bravery of those 

Who still were brothers, though unyielding foes. 
On both sides, courage holding death in scorn; 
On both sides, honor, that to battle goes, 

Not seeking gain, nor all to glory sworn, 


But fighting for a flag, in proud defiance borne. 


‘* Mine eyes have seen,” the Northern soldiers sang 
“The glory of the coming of the Lord!’ 

‘*My Maryland!” from Gulf to Richmond rang, 
And wakened Southern hearts with every word 


Men left the plowshare and unsheathed the sword ; 


Converging armies covered hill and plain ; 
Long-gathered gold was lavishly outpoured ; 


And proud and patriotic souls were fain 
fo think that Chivalry had sprung to life again. 


Lincoln arose! the masterful great man, 
Girt with rude grandeur, quelling doubt and fear, 
\ more than king, yet in whose veins there ran 
The red blood of the people, warm, sincere, 
Blending of Puritan and Cavalier. 
\ will whose force stern warriors came to ask, 
\ heart that melted at a mother’s tear 
These brought he to his superhuman task : 

Over a tragic soul he wore a comic mask. 


He was the South’s child, more than of the North 
His soul was not compact of rock and snow, 
But such as old Kentucky’s soil gives forth, 
The splendid race of giants that we know, 
Firm unto friend, and loyal unto foe. 
Such birthrights all environment forestall, 
Resistlessly their tides of impulse flow. 
This man who answered to his country’s call 
Was full of human faults, and nobler for them all. 


He is a life, and not a legend, yet: 
For thousands live who shook him by the hand, 
Millions whose sympathies with his were set, 
Whose hopes and griefs alike with his were grand, 
Who deeply mourned his passing. They demand 
Our homage to the greatest man they saw, 
They, his familiars ; and throughout our land 
The years confirm them, over race and law: 

Ixven of rancor now the voice is hush’d in awe. 


The blessings of a new-enfranchised race, 

\ nation’s tribute to its counselor, 

The love of all his kind, unite to grace 

His fame, who stood in Freedom’s darkest hour, 

Raised by the hand of God to wield a power 

Benignant, wise and gentle, vet to be 

The ruling spirit of a mighty war, 

Bathed in its blood, and after victory 
Crowned with a martyr’s crown for all humanity. 
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MR. JACK HAMLIN’S MEDIATION. 


By Brev HARTE. 


Synopsis of Part 1., in January Number. 


One rainy evening, Mrs. Joshua Rylands (formerly known as Nell Montgomery, a variety actress in the “ dig 
gings ”)is alone with her “ hired girl” in her California rancho, and momentarily expecting her husband’s return. 
She is surprised by the visit of an old acquaintance, Mr. Jack Hamlin, a gentleman of eminence in his profession 
which is gambling. IHlis passing call is entirely accidental, his horse having gone lame. <A confidential chat 
about old times en Ss, in the course of which the young woman informs her astonished friend that she is regu 
larly married and settled down with “ Josh” Rylands, who knows all about her past, 


is a good, kind and in 
Mr. Jack Hamlin promptly decides to go on his way, and 
quits the rancho with the friendly admonition to Mrs. Rylands 
accidentally, the better.” 


dulgent husband, and whom she respects and loves. 
i 


“The less you say about my calling, even 


PART II. 





|, ANE entered with a slight toss of her head. 

‘*Here’s your expressman—ef yer wantin’ him now ?”’ 

Mrs. Rylands was too preoccupied to notice her hand- 
maiden’s significant emphasis, as she indicated a fresh- 
looking, bashful young fellow—whose confusion was 
evidently heightened by the unexpected egress of Mr. 
Hamlin, and the point-blank presence of the handsome 
Mrs. Rylands. 

‘Oh, certainly,’”’ said Mrs. Rylands, quickly. ‘‘So kind of him to oblige 
us. Give him the order, Jane, please.”’ 











She turned to escape from the kitchen and these new intruders, when her 
eye fell upon the coin left by Mr. Hamlin. 

‘¢ The gentleman wished you to take that for your trouble, Jane,’’ she said, 
hastily pointing to it, and passed out. 

Jane cast a withering look after her retreating skirts, and picking up the 
coin from the table, turned to the hired man : 

‘Run to the stable after that dandyfied young feller, Dick, and hand that 
back to him. Ye kin say that Jane Mackinnon don’t run arrants fur money, 
nor play gooseberry to other folks fur fun.” 


Mr. Josuua RyLanps had, according to the vocabulary of his class, 
‘found grace’’ at the age of sixteen, while still in the spiritual state of 
‘‘ original sin’’ and the political one of Missouri. He had not, indeed, found 
it by persistent youthful seeking or spiritual insight, but somewhat violently 
and turbulently at a camp meeting. A village boy, naturally gentle and im- 
pressible, with an original character—limited, however, in education and 
experience—he had, after his first rustic debauch with some vulgar compan- 
ions, fallen upon the camp meeting in reckless audacity, and instead of being 
handed over to the district constable, was taken in and placed upon ‘‘ the 
anxious bench,”’ ‘‘rastled with,’’ and exhorted bya strong revivalist preacher, 
‘convicted of sin’? and—converted! It is doubtful if the shame of a public 
arrest and legal punishment would have impressed his youthful spirit as 
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much as did this spiritual examination and trial, in which he himself became 
accuser. Howbeit, its effect though punitive was also exemplar He at 
once cast off his evil companions—remaining faithful to his conversion— 
in spite of their later ‘‘ backslidings.”’ When, after the Western fashion, 
the time came for him to forsake his father’s farm and seek a new ‘‘ quarter 
section’’ on some more remote frontier, he carried into that secluded, lonely, 
half-monkish celibacy of pioneer life—which has been the foundation of so 
much strong Western character—more than the usual religious feeling. At 
once industrious and adventurous, he lived by ‘‘ the Word,’’ as he called it, 
and nature as he knew it—tempted by none of the vices nor sentiments of 
civilization. When he finally joined the Californian emigration it was not as 
a gold seeker, but as a discoverer of new agricultural fields ; if the irdship 
was as great and the rewards fewer, he nevertheless knew that he retained 
his safer isolation and independence of spirit. Vice and civilization were to 
him synonymous terms—it was the natural condition of the worldly and un- 
regenerate. Such was the man who chanced to meet ‘‘ Nell Montgomery, the 
Pearl of the Variety Stage,’’ on the Sacramento boat, in one of his forced 
visits to civilization. Without knowing her in her profession, her frank ex- 
position of herself did not startle him—he recognized it, accepted it, and 
strove to convert it. As long as this daughter of Folly forsook her evil ways 
for him, it was a triumph in which there was no shame, and might be pro- 


claimed from the housetop. When his neighbors thought differently and 
avoided them, he saw no inconsistency in bringing his wife’s old friends to 
divert her. She might in time convert them. He had no more fear of her 
returning to their ways than he had of himself ‘‘ backsliding.’? Narrow as 
was his creed, he had none of the harshness nor pessimism of the bigot. 
With the keenest self-scrutiny, his credulity regarding others was touching. 
The storm was still raging when he alighted that evening from the up 


coach at the trail nearest his house. Although encumbered with a heavy 
carpet bag, he started resignedly on his two-mile tramp without begrudging 
the neighborly act of his wife which had deprived him of his horse. It was 
‘‘like her’’ to do these things in her good-humored abstraction—an abstrac- 
tion, however, that sometimes worried him from the fear that it indicated 


some unhappiness with her present lot. He was longing to rejoin her after 
his absence of three days—the longest time they had been separated since 
their marriage—and he hurried on with a certain lover-like excitement, quite 
new to his usually calm and temperate blood. 

Struggling with the storm and darkness, but always with the happy con- 


sciousness of drawing nearer to her in that struggle, he labored on, finding 
his perilous way over the indistinguishable trail by certain landmarks in the 
distance—visible only to his pioneer eye. That heavier shadow to the right 
was not the hillside, but the slope to the distant hill; that low, regular line 
immediately before him was not a fence or wall, but the line of distant gi- 


gantic woods—a mile from his home. Yet as he began to descend tl slope 
toward the wood, he stopped and rubbed his eyes. There was distinctly a 
light in it. His first idea was that he had lost the trail and was nearing the 
woodman Mackinnon’s cabin. But a more careful scrutiny revealed to him 
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that it was really the woods—and the light was a camp fire. It was a rough 
night for camping out, but they were probably some belated prospectors. 

When he reached the fringe of woodland he could see quite plainly that 
the fire was built beside one of the large pines, and that the little encamp- 
ment, which looked quite comfortable and secluded from the storm-beaten 
trail, was occupied apparently by a single figure. By the good glow of the leap- 
ing fire, that figure standing erect before it, elegantly shaped, in the graceful 
folds of a serape, looked singularly romantic and picturesque, and reminded 
Joshua Rylands—whose ideas of art were purely reminiscent of boyish read- 
ing—of some picture in a novel. The heavy black columns of the pines 
glancing out of the concave shadow also seemed a fitting background to what 
might have been a scene in a play. So strongly was he impressed by it, that 
but for his anxiety to reach his home, still a mile distant, and the fact that he 
was already late, he would have penetrated the wood and the seclusion of the 
stranger with an offer of hospitality for the night. The man, however, was 
evidently capable of taking care of himself, and the outline of a tethered 
horse was faintly visible under another tree. It might be a surveyor or en- 
vineer—the only men of a better class who were itinerant. 

But another and even greater surprise greeted him as he toiled up the 
rocky slope toward his farmhouse. The windows of the sitting-room, which 
were usually blank and black by nighi, were glittering with unfamiliar light. 
Like most farmers, he seldom used the room except for formal company, his 
wife usually avoiding it—and even he himself now preferred the dining-room 
or the kitchen. His first suggestion that his wife had visitors gave him a 
sense of pleasure on her account, mingled, however, with a slight uneasiness 
of his own which he could not account for. More than that, as he approached 
nearer he could hear the swell of the organ, above the roar of the swaying 
pines, and the cadences were not of a devotional character, He hesitated for 
a moment—as he had hesitated at the fire in the woods—yet it was surely his 
own house! He hurried to the door, opened it; not only the light of the 
sitting-room streamed into the hall, but the ruddier glow of an actual fire in 
the disused grate! The familiar dark furniture had been rearranged to catch 
some of the glow and relieve its sombreness. And his wife, rising from the 
music-stool, was the room’s only occupant. 

Mrs. Rylands gazed anxiously and timidly at her husband’s astonished 
face, as he threw off his waterproof and laid down his carpet bag. Her own 
face was a little flurried with excitement, and his, half hidden in his tawny 
beard, and—possibly owing to his self-introspective nature—never spontane- 
ously sympathetic, still expressed only wonder. Mrs. Rylands was a little 
frightened. It is sometimes dangerous to meddle with a man’s habits, even 
when he has grown weary of them. 

‘] thought,’’ she began, hesitatingly, ‘‘that it would be more cheerful for 
you—in here—this stormy evening. I thought you might like to put your 
wet things to dry in the kitchen, and we could sit here together after supper 
—alone.’’ 

I am afraid that Mrs. Rylands did not offer all her thoughts. Ever since 
Hamlin’s departure she had been uneasy and excited ; sometimes falling into 
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fits of dejection, and again lighting up into hysterical levity ; at other times 
carefully examining her wardrobe, and then with a sudden impulse rushing 
downstairs again to give orders for her husband’s supper, and to make the 
extraordinary changes in the sitting-room, already noted. Only a few mo- 
ments before he arrived she had covertly brought down a piece of music and 
put aside the hymn-books, and taken, with a little laugh, a pack of cards from 
her pocket, which she placed behind the already dismantled vase on the 
chimney. 

‘*T reckoned you had company, Ellen,’’ he said, gravely, kissing her. 

‘*No,”’ she said, quickly. ‘* That is’’—she stopped, with a sudden surge of 
color in her face that startled her —‘‘ there was—a man—here—in the kitchen 
—who had a lame horse and who wanted to get afresh one. But he went 
away an hour ago. And he wasn’t in this room—at least, after it was fixed 
up. So [ve had no company.”’ 

She felt herself again blushing at having blushed, and a little terrified. 
There was no reason for it. But for Jack’s warning she would have been 
quite ready to tell her husband all. She had never blushed before him over 
her past life. Why she should now blush over seeing Jack—of all people ! 
made her utter a little hysterical laugh. I am afraid that this experienced 
little woman took it for granted that her husband knew that if Jack—or any 
man—had been there as a clandestine lover, she would not have blushed at 
all. Yet, with all her experience, she did not know that she had blushed 
simply because it was fo Jack that she had confessed that she loved the man 
before her. 

Her husband noted the blush as part of her general excitement. He per- 
mitted her to drag him into the room and seat him before the hearth, where 
she sank down on one knee to pull off his heavy rubber boots. But he 
waved her aside at this, pulled them off with his own hands, and let her take 
them to the kitchen and bring back his slippers. By this time a smile had 
lighted up his hard face. The room was certainly more comfortable and 
cheerful. Still he was a little worried—was there not in these changes a fall- 
ing away from the grace of self-abnegation, which she had so sedulously 
practiced ? 

When supper was served by Jane in the dull dining-room, Mr. Rylands— 
had he not been more engaged in these late domestic changes—might have 
noticed that the Missouri girl waited upon him with a certain commiserating 
air that was remarkable by its contrast with the frigid ceremonious politeness 
with which she attended her mistress. It had not escaped Mrs. Rylands, 
however, who ever since Jack’s abrupt departure had noticed this change in 
the girl’s demeanor to herself, and with a woman’s intuitive insight of an- 
other woman had fathomed it. The comfortable téte-d-téte with Jack, which 
Jane had looked forward to, Mrs. Rylands had anticipated herself, and then 
sent him off. When Joshua thanked his wife for remembering the pepper- 
sauce and Mrs. Rvlands pathetically admitted her forgetfulness, the head-toss 
which Jane gave as she left the room was too marked to be overlooked by 
him. Mrs. Rylands gave a hysterical little laugh. 

‘‘T am afraid Jane doesn’t like my sending away the expressman, just 
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after I had also dismissed the stranger whom she had taken a fancy to, and 
left her without company,’’ she said, unwisely. 

Mr. Rylands did not laugh. 

‘*T reckon,’’ he returned, slowly, ‘‘that Jane must feel kinder lonely. ' 

She bears all the burden of our bein’ outer the world without any of our 
glory in the cause of it.’’ 
; Nevertheless, when supper was over, and the pair were seated in the sit 
ting-room before the fire, this episode was forgotten. Mrs. Rylands produced 
her husband’s pipe and tobacco pouch. He looked around the formal walls ' 
and hesitated. He had been in the habit of smoking in the kitchen 

“Why not here?’ said Mrs. Rylands, with a sudden little note of decision. 
‘Why should we keep this room only for company, that don’t come? I call 
it silly.”’ 

This struck Mr. Rylands as logical. Besides, undoubtedly, the fire had 


ee 


wen 


mellowed the room. After a puff or two he looked at his wife musing 


‘*Couldn’t you make yourself one of them cigarettys, as they call ’em? 
Here’s the tobacco, and Pll get you the paper.’’ 
‘I could,”’ she said, tentatively. Then, suddenly : ‘‘ What made you think 


of it? You never saw me smoke !”’ 
‘*No,’’ said Rylands, ‘‘ but that lady, your old friend Miss Clifford does, 
and I thought you might be hankering after it.’’ 
‘** How do you know Tinkie Clifford smokes ?”’ said Mrs. Rylands, quick 
‘*She lit a cigaretty that day she called.”’ 
‘**T hate it!’ said Mrs. Rylands, shortly. 
Mr. Rylands nodded approval and puffed meditatively. 





** Josh, have you seen that girl since ?”’ 

**No,”’ said Joshua. 

‘*Nor any other girl like her ?’’ 

‘*No,”’ said Joshua, wonderingly, ‘‘ you see, I only got to know her on 
your account, Ellen, that she might see you.’’ 

‘Well, don’t you do it any more. None of’em! Promise me?’ She 
leaned forward eagerly in her chair. 

‘** But, Ellen ” her husband began, gravely. 

‘*T know what you're going to say, but they can’t do me any good, and 





you can’t do them any good, as you did me—so there !”’ 

Mr. Rylands was silent, and smiled meditatively. 

** Josh ?”’ 

vat 

‘*When you met me that night on the Sacramento boat and looked at me, 
did you—did I——”’_ She hesitated. ‘‘ Did you look at me because I had 
been crying ?”’ 

**7T thought you were troubled in spirit, and looked so.’’ 

‘€T suppose I looked worried, of course. I had no time to change or even 
fix my hair. I had on that green dress, and it never was becoming. And 





you only spoke to me on account of my awful looks ?”’ 
“‘T saw only your wrestling soul, Ellen, and I thought you needed com- 
fort and help.” 
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She was silent for a moment, and then, leaning forward, picked up the 
poker and began to thrust it absently between the bars. 

‘* And if it had been some other girl crying and looking awful, you’d have 
spoken to her all the same ?”’ 

This was a new idea to Mr. Rylands, but with most men logic is supreme. 

‘T suppose I would,”’ he said, slowly. 

** And married her ?’’ 

She rattled the bars of the grate with the poker, as if to drown the inevita- 
ble reply. 

Mr. Rylands loved the woman before him, but it pleased him to think that 
he loved truth better. 

‘* Tf it had been necessary to her salvation—yes !’’ he said. 

‘* Not Tinkie ?”’ she said, suddenly. 

‘* She never would have been in your contrite condition.”’ 

‘*Much you know! Girls like that can cry as well as laugh, just as they 
want to. Well, I suppose I did look horrid.”’ 

Nevertheless, she seemed to gain some gratification from her husband’s 
reply, and changed the subject, as if fearful of losing that satisfaction by 
further questioning. 

‘*T tried some of those songs you brought, but I don’t think they go well 
with the harmonium,’’ she said, pointing to some music on its rack; ‘‘ex- 
cept one. Just listen !’’ 

She rose, and with the same nervous quickness she had shown before, went 
to the instrument and began to sing and play. There was a hopeless incon- 
gruity between the character of the instrument and the spirit of the song. 
Mrs. Rylands’s voice was rather forced and crudely trained, but Joshua Ry- 
lands, sitting there comfortably slippered by the fire, and conscious of the 
sheeted rain against the window, felt it good. Presently he arose, and loung- 
ing heavily over to the fair performer, leaned down and imprinted a kiss on 
the labyrinthine fringes of her hair. At which Mrs. Rylands caught blindly 
at his hand nearest her, and without lifting her other hand from the keys, or 
her eyes from the music, said, tentatively : 

‘¢ You know there’s a chorus just here. Why can’t you try it with me?” 

Mr. Rylands hesitated a moment, then, with a preliminary cough, lifted a 
voice as crude as hers, but powerful through much camp meeting exercise, 
and roared a chorus which was remarkable chiefly for requiring that archness 
and playfulness in execution which he lacked. As the whole house seemed 
to dilate with the sound, and the wind outside to withhold its fury, Mr. 
Rylands felt that physical delight which children feel in personal outery, and 
was grateful to his wife for the opportunity. Laying his hand affectionately 
on her shoulder, he noticed for the first time that she was in a kind of even- 
ing dress, and that her delicate white shoulder shone through the black lace 
that enveloped it. 

For an instant Mr. Rylands was shocked at this unwonted exposure. He 
had never seen his wife in evening dress before. It was true they were alone 
and in their own sitting-room, but the room was still invested with that for- 
mality and publicity which seemed to accent this indiscretion. 


The simple- 
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minded frontierman’s thought went back to Jane, to the hired man, to the 
expressman, the stranger—all of whom might have noticed it also. 

*“You have a new dress,’’ he said, slowly. ‘‘ Have you worn it all 
day ?”’ 

‘*No,”’ she said, with a timid smile. ‘1 only put it on just before you 
came. It’s the one I used to wear in the ball-room scene in ‘Gay Times in 
Frisco.’ You don’t know it, I know. I thought I would wear it to-night, 
and then’’—she suddenly grasped his hand—‘‘ you’ll letme put all these 
things away for ever! Won’t you, Josh? I’ve seen such nice pretty calico 
at the store to-day, and I can make up one or two home-dresses, like Jane’s, 
only better fitting, of course. In fact, I asked them to send the roll up here 
to-morrow for you to see.”’ 

Mr. Rylands felt relieved. Perhaps his views had changed about the 
moral effect of her retaining these symbols of her past, for he consented to 
the calico dresses ; not, however, without an inward suspicion that she would 
not look so well in them, and that the one she had on was more becoming. 

Meantime she tried another piece of music. It was equally incongruous 
and slightly Bacchantic. 

‘There used to be a mighty pretty dance went to that,’’ she said, nodding 
her head in time with the music, and assisting the heavily spasmodic attempts 
of the instrument with the pleasant levity of her voice. ‘‘ I used to do it.”’ 

‘*Ye might try it now, Ellen,’’ suggested her husband, with a half-fright- 
ened, half-amused tolerance. 

‘* You play, then,’’ said Mrs. Rylands, quickly, offering her seat to him. 

Mr. Rylands sat down to the harmonium, as Mrs. Rylands briskly moved 
the table and chairs against the wall. Mr. Rylands played slowly and strenu- 
ously, as from a conscientious regard of the instrument. Mrs. Rylands stood 
in the center of the floor, making a rather pretty, animated picture, as she 
again stimulated the heavy harmonium swell not only with her voice but her 
hands and feet. Presently she began to skip. 

I should warn the reader here that this was before the ‘‘ shawl” or ‘‘ skirt”’ 
dancing was in vogue, and I am afraid that pretty Mrs. Rylands’s perform- 
ance would now be voted slow. Her silk skirt and frilled petticoat were 


lifted just over her small ankles and tiny bronze kid shoes. In the course of, 


a pirouette or two, there was a slight further revelation of blue silk stockings 
and some delicate embroidery, but really nothing more than may be seen in 
the sweep of a modern waltz. Suddenly the music ceased. Mr. Rylands had 
left the harmonium and walked over to the hearth. Mrs. Rylands stopped, 
and came toward him with a flushed, anxious face. 

**Tt don’t seem to go right, does it?’ she said, with her nervous laugh. 
‘*T suppose I’m getting too old now, and I don’t quite remember it.”’ 

‘* Better forget it altogether,’’ he replied, gravely. He stopped at seeing a 
singular change in her face, and added, awkwardly : ‘‘When I told you I 
didn’t want you to be ashamed of your past, nor to try to forget what you 
were, I didn’t mean such things as that !”’ 

‘*What did you mean ?”’ she said, timidly. 

The truth was that Mr. Rylands did not know. He had known this sort of 
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thing only in the abstract. He had never had the least acquaintance with 
the class to which his wife had belonged, nor knew anything of their meth- 
ods. It was a revelation to him now—in the woman he loved, and who was 
his wife. Ile was not shocked, ¢0 much as he was frightened. 

‘You shall have the dress to-morrow, Ellen,’’ he said, gently, ‘and you 
can put away these gewgaws. You don’t need to look like Tinkie Clifford ! 
He did not see the look of triumph that lit up her eye 
and play.”’ 


, but added : **Go on 

She sat down obediently to the instrument. Her watched her for a few 
moments, from the toe of her kid slipper on the pedals to the swell of her 
shoulders above the keyboard, with a strange, abstracted face. Presently she 
stopped and came over to him. 

‘And when Ive got those nice calico frocks, and you can’t tell me from 
Jane, and [’'m a good housekeeper, and settle down to be a farmer's wife, 
maybe Pll have a secret to tell you.”’ 

** A secret !’’ he repeated, gravely. ‘‘ Why not now?’’ 

Her face was quite aglow with excitement and a certain timid mischief, as 


she laughed : ‘‘ Not while you are so solemn. It can wait.’’ 
( To he continued, ) 











THE THOUGHT OF YOU. 


By NINA Litian Mor 


FYIAUE thought of you is like some warm west wind, 
Freighted with flower fragrance wondrous sweet ; 
And | might search forever and not tind 


Words to express it, dearest, that were meet 


The thought of you is like some mighty chord 
Of music sounding ever in my soul, 
Bidding my heart to know that love is lord 
Holding my will within its sweet control, 
‘ 


The thought of you brings ever to my eyes 
Pictures of perfect beauty, joys untold 

Stars in the tendet depths of twilight skies, 
Moons turning all the world to pallid: gold. 


The thought of you is like an ocean vast 
An ocean of content and peace and rest, 
On whose calm waves I safely float at last 
Like a tired child upon its mother’s breast 


The thought of you—ah! love, the thought of you 
Is in itself a universe of bliss, 
Wherein perpetual skies of summer’s blue 


Bend to the earth in one eternal kiss, 
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CE YACHTS OF THE NEW HAMBURG (HUDSON RIVER) CLUB, 


ICE YACHTS AND YACHTING. 
By Wink. PL Ponp 


‘ey we something like eighty millions of people in this ntry, 


and if i safely be said that not one per cent. of that mu r have 
ever seen an ice yacht, and not ten per cent. of those seeing e ever 
ridden on o1 Yet the sport is attractive, possesses many ardent tees 
of both sexes, and is of essentially American device. — It is truly 1 cing of 
winter sports. It is widely different from any other phase of pastime or r 
creation, and those who imagine it simply sailing on a frozen surface instead of 
water and but little further change, are the most mistaken individ it is 
possible to in rine In a boat on water there is the lilt of the wat tion, 
the pressure of the wind on the sail and the resultant pressure ol t} if on 
the water with the following buoyant motion up, down and forward totally 
gone, and instead there is a strong downward, sidewise pressure like that of a 
gigantic hand endeavoring to hold a firm but elusive object that t hardet 
the pressure applied the quicker it slides from under, but without ¢ Ol 
bending in the slightest iota. The ice vacht is speeding possibly ty milés 
an hour. It is almost impossible to breathe facing the course purs the 
strong atmosphere is pressed back against the nose and mouth until a sulfo- 
cating sensatir is experienced and the head turns sidewise or slightly 
downward to establish a ‘lee’? under which it is easier to breat Th 
cold of this quiel passage through the air added to the normal temperature is 
intense, but it is of sueh a elear, penetrating, exhilarating tvpe that is 
Robert Louis Stevenson said, ‘‘ It is living three to the minute,’’ ar nee the 
very natural feeling of insecurity is gone it is the most fascinati port in 
the world 
Kurope never dreamed of inventing such a machine, although possibly the 
Danish skate sail, held behind the back of aman skating in the ordi vay 
may have been the first embryonic germ. When twelve years ago t \mer- 
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icans in Russia applied to the present 
writer for dimensions, ete., for build- 
ing one on the Neva, and afterward 
sailed it there, it created a sensation 
which lasted for many years; but, 
strange to say, it did not introduce the 
sport to any extent. The moneyed class 
being neither as sturdy nor as energetic 
as the Anglo-American races of the 
same grade, found no attraction in 
what is really hard, cold work. 





oe : i om WA 
Those familiar with the ice vachting oe 
stories of the magazines and illustrated 
papers have naturally been led to imag- PRIMITIVE TYPE OF ICE BOAT. 


ine that it is exclusively a sport of the States on the Eastern seaboard ; but 
this is not so, and the great Northwest has many flourishing organizations 
with fine time records. The main headquarters in the East are, of course, 
the Hudson, the Shrewsbury and the Delaware ; the principal club being 
the Hudson River Ice Yacht Club, with a fleet of forty-five boats, including 
such flyers as the Boreas, Blitzen (a tleet racehorse of that name being still 
remembered as the ‘‘ Tron Horse’’), the Northern Light—G6S80 square feet of 
canvas—the Mying Cloud, and a host of minor boats. Then comes the New 
Hamburg Club, owning the Phantom, which in 1881 won the much sought 
after pennant by sailing twenty miles in fifty-seven minutes and fourteen 
seconds, beating the challenging club from Poughkeepsie, only to lose it to 
that club in 1883, and then it passed from hand to hand until it landed 
with the present holders, the Hudson River Club. There is also the Car- 
thage Ice Yacht Club, with a fleet of thirty odd boats, the Orange Lake Ice 
Yacht Club, with the Cold Ware, 400 square feet of canvas, and the Windward, 
700 square feet of canvas, both speedy boats, owned by Commodore H. C. 
Higginson, and ranked among the fastest in the club ; next come the Troubler, 
485 feet of canvas, owned by Robert Kerndhan, and the Snowdrift, 475 feet of 
canvas, Dr. Willett Kidd ; the Jee King, 
Ive Queen, Exquimau, and about a dozen 
other speedy craft. 

At the Shrewsbury headquarters at 
Red Bank there is a matter of forty 
vessels well found and speedy, some 
of the flyers being the Send, of his- 
toric fame as challenger and defender, 
with 950 square feet of canvas, the 
Dreadnought, the Get There, the Now 
Then, Unele Bob, ete. On the Delaware 
is the Burlington Ice Yacht Club, 
with some very fast boats in its fleet 
of twenty odd. Starting West, the 
LATEEN RIGGED ICE YACHT. main center is Lake Minnetonka, within 
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easy distance of St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, the sport having been 
introduced by Commodore Wet- 
more, of the Excelsior Ice Yacht 
Club, owner and sailer of the speedy 
Reindeer, and who served his ap- 
prenticeship on the Hudson before 
he took that famous craft and the 
St. Nicholas to the Northwest. 
Other Western local boats of well- 
earned fame are the St. Nicholas, 
the (rypsy, the Blue Bird, the Bron- re “scup.’ 
cho (Captain LL. Wetmore), the Menosha. the Fond-du-lac, ete. Lake Pepin 
Wis., is a tributary of the Mississippi River, several miles wide, with a 
number of prosperous towns along its banks, and the town of Pepin gives 
its name to the local club. St. Paul is but fifty miles away on the other side 
of the lake, and it is here the Wisconsin Cup Regatta is held every year, for 





there is always ice galore in this latitude, while less fortunate yachtsmen on 
the Eastern coast are whistling for zero weather. Twenty-five years ago the 
local Western boats were rather clumsy and crude, even for that day, but 
when the little known Pepin Club came over and captured the pennant of the 
Northwest from the St. Paul and Minneapolis clubs an impetus was given to 
their manufacture, and to-day the Pepin boats have a widely known and 
entirely enviable reputation. A record has been established of twenty miles in 
thirty minutes, some of the current flyers being the Pepin, the Tempest, the 
Cowboy, the Meteor, the Comet, ete., and it is not improbable that some of 
these may yet be seen East, as the spirit of adventure is said to be seriously 
tempting the Western club men to come and try conclusions on the Hudson 
and the Shrewsbury in the near future. 

The origin of the early ice boat is lost in the ages, but it can be 
traced back in this country to around 1790. Some years ago Jacob E. 
Buckout, of Poughkeepsie, told the writer he had seen a pair of ice boat run- 
ners which were over a hundred years old, and these are said to-day to be 
owned by a Poughkeepsie man. (Buckout was practically the father of the 
1886 model, and his son, A. Buckout, 
to-day is the recognized expert builder 
and designer in the East.) This, how- 
ever, simply applied to a boat driven 
along the ice by sail power, and not to 
any type of yacht or pleasure vessel ; 
the body of those early boats being de- 
scribed as a big box, not very deep, 
on four skate-blades, the forward 
ones fixed rigid and the steering 
gear being very inefficient and cum 
bersome, so that frequently the sail 
THE ‘* PEPIN,” had to be lowered to haudle the boat 
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in going about. An ordinary mast and sail were used, and Ked Bank 
history and tradition seys such boats were built and sailed by George 
Allaire and Nat Cook early in the century. The first improvement was 
the substitution of a single runner for the two at the stern for steering, 
and the heavy, ugly box gradually gave way to the triangular cockpit 
with the large crossbeam carrying a steel runner at each end, with a 
tapering mast carrying a jib and mainsail. Then the 1886 model was 
introduced, made fifty miles an hour, and was deemed the perfeetion 
of an ice boat, although efforts are still made by the irrepressible Amer- 
ican genius to discover some method of further improving it. This, 
however, was not perfection in actual practice, as in 1SS6 such high speed 
was only obtainable in very high and heavy winds, and while records were 
broken under favorable conditions, when it came to actual racing in ordinary 
weather conditions the record breakers were left miles astern. This was due 
to the fact that the amount of resistance necessary in a gale called for a cor- 
responding weight of hull and general rigging, and this soon turned the 
attention of the builders to retaining all the salient points of the 1886 model, 
but with modifications, additions and developments calculated to give the 
great maximum of speed in a ten-knot breeze. This is the difference found 
between a skater on a circular track and one on a straightaway with the 
wind behind him : the latter breaks all existing records, and the former wins 
the race every time they meet. As stated, the first development Was along 
the line of improved skate blades. The old straight, flat edge became ‘* hollow 
ground’”’ or fluted, the sharp outer edges diminishing leeway when close 
hauled to the wind, which increased the forward speed just so much. 
_ ee There is now being tried a steel 
a en which has a very close, hard 
grain on the outer sides, be- 
tween which is dovetailed a pith 
or center of soft steel, the idea 
| being that as all skate blades 
(whether for the foot or the ice 
boat) have a tendency to wear 
; round at the edges and so have 
a diminished ‘‘grip,’’ with the 
softer steel in the center the 
skate blade will continue to 
wear flat, and so retain a much 
rreater percentage of cutting 
power and consequently speed 
than ever before. 
| Some of the boats are rigged 
as catboats with a single sail 
| : stepped well forward ; but these 
are difficult to keep under con- 





trol, so the prevailing plan is 
A. BUCKOUT, DESIGNER. the well-known sloop rig with 
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\ RACH N NEWBURGH BAY ROUNDING THE STAKE, 


its large mainsail and jib. Some years ago the lateen sail of the swil 


feluccas of the Mediterranean was tried, but with the ice boat it 
success, besides being ungainly. This is the rig which has an 


gaff, extending in a curve from the tip of the bowsprit over the t 
mast and away astern, where the peak of the gaff topsail is generally 
and although with the lateen a boat could eat its way much closet 


wind, it lost correspondingly more ground on the other courses a) 


not win races. Other than this, description is scarcely necessary, as thi 


has familiarized the ice yacht to most readers in this country 
appearance goes 

Now, as to speed, it is the racehorse of sailing or steam craft; n 
ever approached it. As far back as 1879, four Hudson River 
boats, the Vagie, Phantom, Comet and Zephyr, sailed ten miles in te) 


and the Lucille is credited with a record of the same distance in seven 


utes and ten seconds, though this has been repeatedly questioned 
another Ifudson boat is credited with covering nine miles in sever 


and the wind was so variable that sections were covered at the rat: 


miles a minute, showing what possibilities still lie before this 
craft under favorable conditions, The Snowflake, of the same club, 
covered nine miles in seven minutes. Among the Lake Minneton! 
Commodore Fuller’s Jrene has a record of twenty miles in thirty mi 
twenty seconds. Of course, a great deal depends upon the lay of 
and the course The records of the Shrewsbury Ice Yacht Club ar 


a triangular course, on ‘legs’? a mile and a quarter, another running 
the river in five-eighths, and the remaining leg completes the thre 


total ; and this course has been officially measured, and is vouch 
recognized civil engineer. The records for the various legs are 
quarter miles in forty-cight seconds by the Sevd ; the five-eighth of 
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in fifteen seconds, also by the Seud, and 
this record with a flying start, round- 
ing the stake at full speed, is well 
vouched for. It represents the im- 
mense speed of one hundred and fifty 
miles an hour. Now, to compare 
these records with the time of the pen- 
nant races, this being a wisp of faded 
red and white siik, for twelve or fif- 





teen years occupying the corresponding 
important position in ice yacht circles 
that the America’s Cup does in free 
water contests. It was originally offered by the New Hamburg Club, and was 
challenged for by the Poughkeepsie Club in 1881, the Phantom, of the home 
club, defending it successfully over a twenty mile course in fifty-seven minutes 
and fourteen seconds. The next challenge was in 1883, when the Avalanche, 
from Poughkeepsie, carried it up the river, winning in fifty-seven minutes 
flat. The Shrewsbury Club then tried, but poor weather prevented any meet- 
ing. In 1884 the New Hamburg Club sent four flyers to bring home the trophy 
—the Idler, Uncle Bob, Tempest and Dreadnaught—but the defender Haze won 
in sixty-five minutes and thirty seconds. Again both New Hamburg and the 
Shrewsbury Clubs challenged, and the former were defeated by the Haze in 
seventy-five minutes, while the Shrewsbury boat, a new style, lateen rigged, 
with tremendous records in trials, struck a very light wind and failed, the 
Dreadnaught of the Shrewsbury Club winning, the Poughkeepsie boat, 
Northern Light, being second. This carried the pennant to Red Bank. Then 
it went back to Poughkeepsie, but in 1887 the new Hudson River Ice Yacht 
Club captured it, and successfully defended it the following year against the 
Shrewsbury boat; in 1889 another successful defense was made, and the 
Hudson Club still retains it. This is the more remarkable from a technical 
point, when it is understood that the Hud- 
son River Club have only had a single de- 
fender against the contending fleets, and that 
time and again a competitor has been able 
to ‘‘ blanket ’’ the challenger (7. ¢., get along- 
side to windward, taking all the wind, and 
therefore all the motive power, from the 
blanketed boat for the time being), and yet 
their boats have been sufficiently superior to 
win out. Other good races have been sailed 
between the Shrewsbury and the Orange 
Lake Clubs, this body of water being nearly 
one thousand feet above: the level in the 
neighborhood of Newburgh, the home club 
offering a fine silver cup as a perpetual 
challenge trophy for the championship of 
“JACK FROST.” America. In 1891 the Shrewsbury Club’s 


** AVALANCHE.” 
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boat, the Scud, was en- 
tered, and won in sixty- 
five minutes over a twen- 
ty mile course, with ten 
turns of two miles each, 
Of late years actual rac- 
ing has languished by 
reason of antiquated rules 
and regulations hamper- 





ing the challengers, and 


a movement is on foot to — 
bring this matter down ‘NORTHERN LIGHT’? TURNING STAKE AT FIFTY MILES 


to more modern footing. PER HOUR, 

As to the sport itself, there is no chance to move around, and all voy- 
agers wear several suits of clothes, the trousers legs and coat arms being 
tied at wrists and ankles. Long woolen stockings are worn over shoes. Prac- 
tically only the eyes are left uncovered, and in many cases goggles are worn, 
and a wire covering for the mouth to aid respiration, as before alluded to. A 
man cannot recognize his dearest friend, and only the most robust woman 
can stand more than half an hour of the exposure, yet all followers of the 
sport are crazy about it. Accidents of course occur, and some of them are 
dangerous, but that only adds spice to any sport. The worst phase is when 
a sudden squall catches the helmsman unawares, throwing the boat on her 
beam ends (/. ¢., flat on her side), and she spills all out, rights herself, and, 
with the sheet fouled, runs wild through opposing boats and obstacles like a 
runaway locomotive. As soon as a boat is loose the word flies quickly 
in all directions, and all clear the way ; but there is generally a smash-up or 
two, and that means practically reducing one if not both boats to match- 
wood. 

Some years ago there was a runaway down at Shelter Island, in which 
a young girl was left in the boat with a gale blowing. She tried to 
throw the sheet loose, but it was frozen and her fingers were too cold, added 
to which the sheet had fouled the tiller, and she could not bring the boat up 
into the wind to stop its way, the 
sail being so set that the boat con- 
tinued running right along at a ter- 
rific rate of speed. Occupants of 
the other boats soon realized the 
position and made chase, gaining 
but slowly, one boat finally being 
far in the lead of the others by the 
time the end of the island was left 
behind. Right in front lay the end 
of the ice, broken short by the 
action of the tide water, and there . — 
the breakers rolled in, throwing up 
the anchor ice, dashing it down, and ‘‘ DRAGON,” 
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then retreating, sucking it under the floe and packing it up for another 
break. For some time it was a question as to whether the chasing boat 
would catch up with the girl before she was carried over the edge to certain 
death. But at last the boats came together for one brief second, the girl was 
snatched by strong arms to the pursuer’s yacht, the sheet was eased off in 
a flash, and, spinning round in its own length, it was set right before the wind 
instead of reaching into it, just as the runaway dashed over into the anchor 
ice. A short, sharp crack gave notice of the parting of the ice beneath 
the very runners of the now homeward bound saviour, and with a long 
stagger, which only her speed enabled her to withstand, she dashed across 
a fast opening crack, safe, to be brought up into the wind at a distance, 
while the late runaway danced, a wreck, among the broken ice. It was 
one of the close calls of ice yachting which, thank goodness ! very seldom 
occur. 

In conclusion, the ice boat frequently sails faster than the wind which is 
propelling it travels, and this can be explained to the uninitiated by the fact 
that if the boat was running before the wind—that is, if the wind was directly 
behind it—the boat could only travel as fast as the wind, because directly it 
went faster there would bea ‘‘cushion’’ of air in front of the sail which 
would hold it back ; but when the course is laid obliquely to the wind, as on 
a wide reach over the quarter, the wind is pushing all the time, and the 
cushion simply acts as a fulerum to the aerial lever from which the ice boat 
slides away, and the harder the pressure on each side the faster the boat slips 
from between. 

While some ice yachts in cost foot up into the thousands of dollars, it is pos- 
sible for any man, with a practical knowledge of boats and boating, to buy 
a set of runners at Poughkeepsie or Newburgh, and then, casting his eye over 
a scientifically constructed yacht, make one himself for less than twenty dollars, 
out of which he can get a tremendous amount of fun, and quite some speed, 
during the cold spell. Many of these are built by amateurs, and sail on the 
overflows of the Jersey meadows, the valleys of the Susquehanna and Che- 
nango Rivers, and the Long Island bays and larger creeks. 
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By BourRDON WILSON, 

O those of its inhabitants who claimed t Castilian 
as their mother tongue, the little town of that-roofed 
adobe houses was known as La Villa Rica del Valle. 
To its dwellers of Anglo-Saxon origin it was known 
simply as Rica : while to those of whate r race or 
tongue who did not dwell therein, it s scarcely 
known at all. For, shut in by ranges of lofty, for- 
bidding mountains, and weary leagues of desert sand, 
its existence was unsuspected by the world beyond, 
save by ‘*Unele Sam,’’ who had established ; post 

office within its walls. Its population, which was composed almost entirely 
of Mexicans, was leavened by a few Americans—cattle men, th thiuaster 
and a saloon keeper or two. 

It was one evening as we (that is to say the Americans, for Mexicans un- 
less of the fair sex did not count with us) were gathered, as ust bout the 
bar of the Espiritu Santo saloon, that a Mexican rushed in and breathlessly 
informed us that Manuel Garcia, one of the well-to-do Mexicans, and the 
husband of the prettiest woman in the pueblo, had stabbed his wife and made 
his escape. Instantly there arose a chorus of indignant exclamations and 
outburts of profanity. We all knew the woman by sight, and what one of us 
had not violated the tenth commandment on some occasion wl she had 


passed demurely along, on her way to mass in the half-ruined little adobe 
church? Our indignation quickly rose to fever heat, and someon proposed 
that a party start in pursuit of Garcia. 

‘* Now you fellers are er makin’ fools er yerselves,’’ objected ‘‘ Buster Bill,”’ 


who had the reputation of being the best shot and hardest drinker in the pue- 
blo. ‘* Better jest let them greasers settle their own scraps. Besides that,’’ 
he went on, ‘* ver jest can’t never tell when er woman natcherly ds knif- 
i 

But a few minutes later, when old ‘ Pap” Flaxen, our host f th Espi- 
ritu Santo, hurriedly entered the barroom, and announced that his horse had 
been taken by Garcia, Bill brought his glass down on the bar wit crash. 

‘Le’s hurry up, fellers, and git our hosses,’’ he cried, excitedly, ‘* we’ re 
er loosin’ time.”’ 

Hastily we caught and saddled our horses, and with Bill in the lead, we 
galloped out of town in the direction Garcia had been seen to take. It was 
not long before the bright moonlight revealed to our watchful eyes the fresh 
trail of a horse that led off to the right of the trail we were followi 

‘* He’s er headin’ fer th’ Santy Fé trail ’ our leader exclaimed, ‘‘ an’ if we 
kin beat ’im ter Crow Spring, we kin jest set down an’ wait fer ’im He’s 
boun’ ter git water there or nowhere, fer it’s th’ only water this side er th’ 
Pecos. Reckin we had better try ter make it through Gringo Pass,’? he con- 
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tinued. ‘‘ There ain’t been much snow fell this winter, an’ most likely we 
kin make it ; at any rate, it’s our best chance to ketch ’im.”’ 

Following Bill’s advice, we slightly altered our course and headed straight 
for the mountains. The pass was found free from snow, and, as the moon 
sank behind a distant mountain range, we again struck into the open plain, 
and within a few hours arrived at the spring. The absence of any fresh trail 
about the place assured us that Garcia, who had gone ‘around by the much 
safer but more distant Paso del Sur, had not yet arrived. We picketed our 
horses in a nearby arroya, where they could not be seen by the Mexican, then 
hid ourselves about the spring and awaited the coming of the fugitive. Day- 
light came and the first rays of the sun were glistening on the snowy peaks of 
the mountain range we had just crossed, when he came in sight. With loose- 
hanging bridle reins, and with a dazed, stupid look on his face, he rode fairly 
into the trap we had set for him. We covered him with our rifles, and Bill 
ordered him to halt and dismount. Pale and trembling, he silently obeyed. 
Then his dull look of misery gave way to one of more intelligence, as his gaze 
passed from one face to another, 

‘¢ Por el amor de Dios, Seiiores?’ he gasped. ; ‘tell me quickly—is she 
dead ?”’ 

‘* Not yet,”? Bill replied ; ‘* but ’tain’t yore fault she ain’t.”’ 

‘Thank God !? cried Garcia, fervently ; ‘TL hope she won’t die—a Dios ! 
I hope she won't !’ 

‘€Oughter felt that way before you done it,’’ Bill curtly replied. 

‘What made yer do it, Manuel?’ asked ‘* Kid?’ Flaxen, old Pap’s son, 
who was more or less intimate with the Mexicans of the pueblo. 

‘Yes’? added Bill, who was in high good humor, now that the criminal 
was in his clutches ; ‘‘ set down here and tell us erbout it. ’Twa’n’t er bit 
like yer ter go an’ steal er hoss.”’ 

The Mexican seated himself on the ground, and we gathered about him, 
eager to hear his story. He seemed in an almost exhausted condition, and 
Kid handed him a large bottle of whiskey he had taken from his pocket. 
Garcia drank deeply, and passed the bottle to Bill, who was anxiously 
awaiting his turn. 

‘* Now shoot out, Manuel, and tell us how you come ter do it,’’ said Kid, 
in a sympathetic tone. ‘* Yer don’t look like er man who'd hit er woman.’’ 

‘‘ Nor steal er hossy neither,’’ added Bill. 

** No, sefior—por Dios, no!’ Manuel exclaimed, giving Kid a grateful look. 
‘* By the Holy Mary, I swear that I never laid hand on a woman before. 
Much as I have been provoked, I never struck her. What happened yes- 
terday was the affair of a moment. Insane with rage and jealousy, 1 drew 
my knife, and the next thing I knew I was galloping away, feeling that I had 
stabbed somebody.”’ 

‘An’ stoled somebody’s hoss,’’ Bill added, dryly. 

‘* No, sefior, I would have sent it back.’’ 

‘Ah!’ ejaculated Bill; but the sarcasm implied by the tone of his voice 
was lost upon the prisoner. 

‘* Listen, gentlemen,’’ Manuel continued, ‘‘ and I will tell you. The 
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woman I hurt, as you know, is my wife ; I have never had a thought for any 
woman but her. Madly and foolishly have I loved her, for she is cold- 
hearted, and has never loved me in return. Before our marriage it was her 
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delight to see me furious with jealousy, and three times our engagement was 
broken. I fought a duel each time. But as often as it was broken my love 
for her would overpower me, and drag me back to her feet, her abject slave. 
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Finally we were married, and I was mad with joy and happiness, and acted 
in such a wat that my friends made fun of me. I saw it, but heeded it not, 
so great was ny delight at getting Josefa. When the holy father, Geronimo, 
proclaimed us man and wife, and with outstretched hands gave us his bene- 
diction, I thought my ircubles were over. A Dios! but it was not so. When 
you are married, sefiores, ’?’ he went on, ‘* you will know what a hold a wife 
has on a man, especially if he loves her to distraction and never looks at 
another woman. 

‘*T can’t deny, sefores,’’ he continued, ** that I have an evil temper, which 
at times ove rleaps all control, but she was a devil, seflores, to have so pro- 
voked me. She knew she could do what she pleased with me, and began a 
systematic course of tyranny over me, and I soon found myself hating her 
oftener than I loved her. As often as nv heart would melt with tenderness 
and love she would repel my advances with coldness and scorn, and may lye 
arouse the devil within me with praises of other men—those who had been 
my rivals. It was on such occasions, sefores, that my hand, of its own 
volition, would seek the hilt of my knife ; and why I did not kill her long ago 
the good God only knows. Sometimes, when I was at the worst, I have said 
to her, ‘ Cuidado, have a care—all things have a limit! But she would 
answer with taunts and jeering laughter. A Dios! that she had taken a little 
notice of her danger !’’ ‘ 

“ Yos—’twould er saved trouble an’ good hoss flesh,’’ Bill replie l, unsyli- 
pathetically. 


‘*For a long time,’ Manuel went on, not noticing the interruption, wl 
resisted the promptings of the demon to sink my knife in her breast, but it 
came at last ; and now la probrecita will die. And ay de me!’ he wailed, as 


he leaped wildly to his feet, ‘‘ it is I who killed her !’’ 

Instantly Bill had him covered with his rifle, but remained seated, 
watching silently his every movement, as does the cat the mouse with which 
it is playing. 

‘¢TLove her now, sefores?’? Manuel cried, his arms outstretched, and his 
voice rising to a shrill key. ‘* Before God, yes ; a thousand times more than 
before I gave her those cruel stabs. Ah, I must see her before she dies! 
Why did I leave her? Querida mia, why did I leave you? IT was a coward !’’ 
he moaned, reseating himself, ‘* and did not have the courage to face it out. 
3ut my mind was in a-wHirl, and my only idea was to get a horse and fly.” 

‘“Well, yer got th’ hoss all right ernough—ver did fer er fack,’’ Bill 
remarked, grimly. 

Manuel seemed not to hear, but sat staring out across the desert with round, 
wide open eyes, as though trying, with all the power of his memory, to recall 


a scene, 


Kid, who was sitting somewhat behind Bill, had been listening with breath- 
less attention to Manuel’s recital, and whenever I stole a look at his smooth, 
bovish face, T could see that he was not the least moved of the listeners. As 
Manuel became silent T noticed Kid slyly draw from his pocket a vial, from 
which he poured into his hand a pinch of whitish powder. Replacing the 
vial in his pocket, he poured the powder from his hand into the open mouth 
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of the whiskey bottle. Then, shaking the whiskey about, thus d 
powder, he passed the bottle to Bill, who gave it his grateft 
Manuel took no notice of the bottle when Bill passed it to him, 
relief of Kid, whose eyes closely followed every movement. I 
take a long drink when my turn came, but in reality barely tast 
and returned the bottle to Kid. We had been in the saddle 
before, and the loss of sleep, combined with the whiskey and t 
the sun, began to tell on us. Bill was soon nodding ; then hi 
on his back and went fast asleep. I stretched out, and, while 
sleep, closely watched Kid’s movements. 


A few minutes pass 
rose to his fe t, and coing noiselessly to Manuel’s side, shook hi 
‘Wake up, Manuel, and pull yer freight,’’ he said, in a low t 
‘But Pm a prisoner, sefior,”’ Manuel replied, gazing quest 
the other's face, ‘ 
Villa Rie 
‘* Yer ain't no prisoner now—can't ver sabe?’ said Kid, im) 
‘ But, sefior,’’ Manuel protested, ‘*T must go back to Villa R 
wait until they awake.”’ 


‘and must wait until you are ready to tak 


** Are vel plum locoed ?”’ Kid whispe red, angrily * T doped { 
they ain’t goin’ ter wake before night; an’ ef yer don’t skip 
Bill’s ’sleep, yer won't never git no further.”’ 

‘+ But surely, sefior, he will take me back to Villa Rica ?’’ 

‘Take the devil!’ exclaimed Kid. ‘Whoever heard of 
takin’ a hoss thief any further ’n th’ nearest tree? Yer er hoss 
—don’t ver sabe? What made yer take th’ ol’ man’s hoss, any 

‘** T took the first horse I saw, and meant to send it back fro 

‘That's all right, an’ I believe yer, but Bill wouldn’t, an’ | 


here whe hie wakes, he'll shorely hang ver fe ra hoss thief.’’ 


A pallor spread over Manuel’s face, and Kid led him = unresist 


the horses. 

‘Take mv hoss. I vive him to ve r’ Theard Kid Say, and thi 
sleep became real. 

We galloped back into Rica the next day, but not until we 
within the Espiritu Santo did we tell our story. It was receive: 
of a good joke on Bill, who, for the first time in his history, hal 
horse thief to escape from his clutches. 

‘* Must be er gettin’ ready ter jine th’ church, William,” sugg 
he shoved a bottle along the bar toward Bill. 

‘ Jine th’ devil !’? Bill replied, hotly. 


‘It was yore rank 
juice ’at done it. 


I jest believe you put morphine in it, so’s er 
sleep an’ think he’s drunk. You fellers thinks it’s mighty 
good joke on me, but jest let me get my hooks onter that grease 

‘* Wouldn’t burt him, would yer, parson?” asked Pap.  ‘‘ D 
wife’s er mendin’, an’ is er goin’ ter git well.”’ 

‘*Wouldn’t I hurt him ?”’ rejoined Bill. ‘* Why, I'd jest sna 
that purty wife er hisn, an’ whatever she said fer me ter do t 
what I'd do, ef it was ter burn 7im at th’ stake !’ 
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I had walked to the window and was looking out when I saw something 
that caused me to leave the room and hurriedly make my way across the bare 
little plaza. 

“What are you doing here, Manuel?’ I asked a man, who was alighting 
from a weary horse that I recognized as Kid Flaxen’s. ‘‘ Are you crazy that 
you can’t remember what has happened ?”’ 

‘What! is she dead?’ he asked, turning white. 

“6. a replied, ‘she will get well ; but the horse ?”’ 

With a bound he turned and started toward the nearest house—his own, 
but Bill was before him. 

“Stop right where you are! 
** Yer ll not git erway this time.”’ 

‘** Por Dios, sefior ’? Manuel replied, piteously, ‘* Tmust go in and see my 


rh) 


Bill cried, covering him with his revolver, 


wife !’ 

‘That's jest th’ ticket,’ said Bill, ‘San’ Pm th’ man what’s er goin’ ter 
take yer in ter see her. Come erlong.”’ 

Together we entered the open doorway, and the modest patio within. 
Then, as Manuel stopped at a door, he drew himself up with imposing dig- 
nity : 

** This is my wife’s room, sefiores,’’ he said, ‘‘ and [ alone must enter.’’ 

To my surprise Bill released his arm, and he opened the door. Opposite 
the door, beside the window, stood the bed, and in it lay Josefa, seemingly 
asleep, her beauty only intensified by her pallor and the dark circles about 
her eyes. A groan escaped Manuel’s lips, at which her eyes opened wide. 

** A Dios, Manuelito ’’ she cried, with a little shriek, ‘‘T knew you would 
come back. You have already forgiven me, IT know,’’ she went on, as Manuel 
threw himself on his knees beside the bed. ‘* Probecito! and hast thou also 
suffered? Te amo, Manuelito mio! Why, I have never known before what it 


is to love ! 


Promise me that you will never leave me again, and I will be a 
good wife and never torment you any more,”’ 

What Manuel may have replied we never knew, for Bill, with a savage 
grasp on my arm, dragged me away from the door and out into the plaza, 

The announcement in the Espiritu Santo of Bill’s second failure was 
greeted with roars of laughter and many jeering remarks. Throughout it all 
Bill retained his good humor, and ordered drinks for the crowd. 

“It?s er good un on mé,”’ he-admitted, cheerfully ; ‘‘ but ef you fellers had 
er seen her kittenin’ up to’im, you’d say he done right ter knife her. In 


fact, he’d orter done it soon as old Padre Geronimo got ’em spliced.”? 
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SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


A SKETCH OF THE FOUNDING OF THE AMERICAN PATRIOTIC 
HEREDITARY SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ACTION.—IV. 


By Frora Apams DARING, A. M 


Founder Gener 


W ona a great and influential movement is instituted and org red. the 


natural questions are asked : When? where ? and by whom? And when 


the work is crowned with success a voice of praise for results obtained 
fills the land. No great movement can become a crystallized result without an 
originator ind organizer. No society ean be formed by an individ nor its 
work carried on by a resolution. Henee, co-operation is the alpha rganiza- 
tion, and three or more are required to develop the originator’ s id to place 
the work beyond individual effort. It is equally true that the original co- 
operators should be regarded as co-founders, and entitled to ‘‘ reward of 


merit.”’ 





The plan to form a society of the daughters—/. e., the descendants of the 





founders and patriots of the American Republic—originated with n n 1889, 
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and from that date to this I have worked for the present achievement. It is 
also true my ambition does not run parallel with the achievement, and at no 
time have I pressed to the front to seize individual opportunity or leadership. 
[t is my preference to let work and results tell the legend of the order, but it 
is equally true that at all times I have kept in view the original idea; and 
while the usual experience of founders has been mine, I have the proud honor 
to claim that never has the standard of high endeavor been lowered. On the 
contrary, Excelsior has been the motto leading to the goal of success. The 
seed that was planted by me on the banks of the Hudson in 1889 has taken 
deep root, and the tree of results is now flourishing, like a green bough over- 
shadowing our land, from the Lakes to the Gulf, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Each of the States of our united Republic can claim with pride and 
pedigree a chapter of the national society or a State organization of the general 
society—work that has given an order of women to add an imperishable 
laurel to honor, home and country, the motto of both societies. 

When I say ‘‘ both societies ’’ an explanation is called for. The average 
layman knows of but one, and this unit should cover the work ; practically 
it does. Buta disturbing element entered the fold of the original societies 
that caused a divergence of pathways in the early days of organization. The 
disturbing element has, however, been eliminated from the council of both 
Sons and Daughters, and harmony, not discord, will be the future keynote of 
action. 

As our societies are great historical facts, the origin will ever be a matter of 
interest ; and truth, not fiction, must be the corner stone. We passed the 
point of romance and entered the field of history when a constitution and seal 
of the work were accepted in October, 1890. The seal I designed bears a rep- 
resentation of a woman at the spinning-wheel—a memory of the Revolution. 
This being the basis of the structure of ‘‘The Daughters,’’ a few details may 
be of interest in this generalization of the founding. 

My summer cottage was at Nyack-on-the-Hudson; my winter home at 
Washington, D. C. My son was a cadet of Mount Pleasant Military Academy, 
at Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson. His military instructor there, Major Downs, 
U.S. A., subsequently Colonel Downs, of the 71st New York Volunteers, took 
great pleasure in resurrecting Revolutionary memories on the sacred ground 
rich in fruits of the struggle for Independence. The consequence was, we were 
equally interested in relics and rescarch. Together we sought and found the 
landmarks on the Hudson to unite the chain of events of 1776. | Each_pil- 
grimage that we made enhanced our desire to make a unity of units in family 
and historical research, as a souvenir to posterity. 

From the Centennial year, 1876, I mark the dawn of the present result. 
The dedication of two monuments to an ancestress of ours—Hannah Dustin— 
one at Haverhill, Mass., one at Concord, N. H., developed a kinship that 
became interesting and awoke desire for an extended circle on my part, the 
object to discover the lineal descendants of all the families with whom the 
Adams families of our branch of the tree in this country had united through 
marriage to increase the interest in the pedigree hunt. My son’s marriage 
with a member of one of the oldest and most renowned families of Maryland 
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and Virginia, a lineal descendant of Pocahontas—the American princess who 
married John Rolfe—helped to converge and unite through blood many 
families who had lost the link of connection. 

During the winter of 1889, 1 made known to Miss Eugenie Washington 
the work that interested me; and my residence at Culpeper, Virginia, fa- 
cilitated ‘‘ Pride and Pedigree of the Past,’’ 

Early in May, 1890, I told Mrs. Mary 8. Lockwood of the work. She was 
at that time engaged upon her historical ‘‘ Homes of Washington.’’ I asked 
her to take the position of historian—to retain for me until the work was 
more advanced. She said she would do so. Miss Washington accepted the 
position of secretary, and we decided to make the wife of each s eceeding 
President of the United States president of the National Society of Daughters 
of the Revolution. 

Early in July, Miss Mary Desha and Miss Ellen Hardin Walworth were 
proposed to me by Miss Washington as desirable women to aid the organiza- 
tion. I was then in Virginia, and asked the ladies in Washington to attend 
to details of the work ; I to return to the city and organize, October 12th, 1890. 

The modus operandi adopted was as follows : I wrote fifty invitations to rep- 
resentative ladies of the families I knew had service claims in the Revolution. 
The response was general. IT saw Mrs. Benjamin Harrison personally. She 
accepted the presidency, but did not attend the first meeting, as she 
desired her claim should be verified before publie acceptance. I was a cuest 
of Mrs. Lockwood, and the original meeting under my individual invitation 
was held in ‘the parlors of the Strathmore Arms, Saturday, October 12th, 1890. 
I read the plans formulated. The board of officers selected also named as 
honorary officers all living wives and daughters of the patriots of the Revolu- 
tion. At that date twenty-four were pensioners of the Government. I received 
on that day a vote of thanks for my work, and was made a life member, 
with the title of founder, and elected vice-president general of the organiza- 
tion, with power to appoint and commission all officers of the National 
and State societies until October 
12th, 1892, when the constitution 
called for a general election. This 
special power the originator retained 
to perfect her own work on the lines 
marked out to attain success. All 
who were present were interested, 
but ignorant of claims on which to 
base their applications beyond gen- 
eral or family tradition. Personally 
I verified 540 claims of applicants 
who are now known as charter 
members. J paid bills of organiza- 
tion to the amount of $610, while 
the ladies were hunting their pedi- 
grees. I made a gift to the national 
society and received formal accept- #4! DESIGNED BY FLORA ADAMS DARLING. 
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ance of the same from General George S. Shields, the legal adviser of the 
organization. The seal, designed by me, was accepted at the second meeting 
ahd is still retained—the chair employed and the lady at the wheel, a great 
granddaughter of an illustrious President of the United States—being drawn 
from life. 

At that meeting, we decided to delay incorporation and the final constitu- 
tion until the annual meeting, October 12th, 1892, in order to discover the 
requirements and make the order as desirable as the initial work indicated, 
but more especially that the claims presented could be intelligently acted 
upon. I secured the aid of Dr. Goode, of the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Mr. William Olin, historian, of Boston, and Mr. George 
Ball, of Virginia, to verify or reject the applications sent tome. The work 
was oftentimes difficult and slow, making applicants frequently dissatistied to 
remain for any time on the waiting list. These would appeal to the board for 
speedy action, and when a paper was presented that could not be verified and 
had to be returned, I was blamed, called ‘ dictator,’? and accused of aristo 
cratic tendencies. But at this period of discontent ‘ the Sons’’ became my 
anchor. I stood firm at the helm, and only lineal descendants were indorsed. 
Had I yielded this cardinal point, the order would have become one of desir- 
able women, but not, as designed, of descendants of patriots of the Revolu- 
tion. 

[ appointed Mrs. Henry, of Richmond, Va., regent of that State to organize 
under my direction; Mrs. Frank Stuart Osborne, of Chicago, for the State of 
[llinois ; Miss Louise Ward McAllister for the State of New York ; Mrs. Mary 
S. Hemingway for the State of Massachusetts ; Mrs. A. S. Hubbard, of San 
Francisco, for the State of California, Colonel Hubbard being the father of the 
Sons of the Revolution, and to me the recognized sponsor of the daughters of 
all patriots. These appointments were made to secure one representative 
woman from each section of our country as organizing regent. I also selected 
and appointed two honorary presidents from each State in the Union—repre- 
sentative women, wives or widows of our most distinguished men—whom I 
knew had Revolutionary claims. The result was, our success was assured 
without delay and our fame went broadcast. 

Then it was that friction arose. The National society seemed jealous of the 
State socicties ; they desired to extend the charter to admit collateral de- 
scendents with the linéal. This L opposed, but the four whom I had selected 
as co-founders voted against my design. The constitution was changed to do 
away with State socicties, also to admit collateral lines. The new order ad- 
mitted chapters made up of twelve or more ladies. The original admitted 
State societies upon lineal descent only, the State president to become a 
member of the national board and each State member to become a national 
member, upon the basis of payment by the State treasurer to the general 
treasurer of $25 for each hundred ‘‘ Daughters,’’ making States independent 
to hold property and act in their own right. 

Yet in direct touch with the National society, the primary object and 
aim was, on my part, to keep the source pure as regarded descent, which 
gave rise to the charge: ‘‘ An aristocracy is the ulterior purpose of Mrs. Dar- 
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ling.”” The fact was and is, the order admits all, rich or poor, who have 
claims, and the dues and fees were made so small that all could enjoy the 
privilege. But direct descent that would stand the test of equity courts in 
the disposition of property was required 

On this basis my constitution rested, when, more to my regret than sur- 
prise, the Washington ladies, Miss Washington, Miss Desha, Mrs. Lockwood 
and Mrs. Walworth, evolved the lineal into collateral, and did away with 
State societies, an action which I repudiated, and with the original work 
came to New York, where the ‘‘ Verified Daughters”? took up the rk and 
proceeded on the ir own lines. The Washington society was know is the 


Collaterals, the New York as the Lineals ; the former being under the leader- 
ship of the co-founders, the latter under the leadership of Mrs. Stiers, Mrs. 
Charles Dayton, Mrs. Lee and Mrs. Titus. 

Both have flourished—both are popular; but when ‘‘ the Daughters’? out- 


side of ‘‘the Board Circle’? became acquainted with the difference be- 


tween State and National Daughters, great confusion and contention arose, 


There was a ery of alarm that resulted in the Washington socicty eliminating 
the collateral clause from the constitution (1893), and now State regents are 
appointed, but without any special power, while with the New York society 
the State regent is supreme authority for State work. 

Now that the Daughters of the American Revolution have accepted the 
basis of the Daughters of the Revolution—which was incorporated as a gen- 
eral society prior to the Washington order— harmony must follow, for 
practically there is no difference between the two organizations, and an 
alliance in the near future is expected. The only obstacle is that the collat- 
eral membership in one is not acceptable to the other. On this point T have 
had pronounced. views from the first. There should be an auxiliary society 
of the nieces and nephews of the patriots; they are most desirable, and in 


every Way an acquisition to any order, but have it known as it is. This would 
obviate all contention, and bind us together in bonds of legal and honorable 
fraternity, based on the corner stone of the original design of 1889 

The collateral clause not only divided ‘‘the Daughters,’’ but it opened the 
gateway for new orders, based on direct descent. First, the Colonial Dames 
of America, the Colonial Dames’ State Societies, the May Flowers, the Revo- 
lutionary Dames—all, however, under the original constitution of 1890, Itad- 
ing to the same goal. We are the Benjamin of nations, but we seem to have 
inherited the love of the youngest of the family, and even now rival Isaac, 
the eldest of nations, to test the ownership of the New World. 

The hereditary patriotic societies of sons and daughters of the founders and 
patriots of America have, through this organization, struck a keynote to the 
prelude of an orchestra of great possibilities to be heard around the world 

Were I a voice, a persuasive voice, my cry would be, ‘‘ Beware of foreign 
entanglements.’’ We havea country to guard. We have responsibilities to 
meet, and it should be our care to cherish with fidelity the principles upon 
which our Republic was based ; and who better than the children of heritage 
and opportunity—the descendants of the founders and patriots—to defend the 
sacred inheritance, sealed’ in blood, to shape the future greatness of our 
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country? We should be guides to the pilgrims and strangers who enter our 
gates, who will in time, under democratic influences, become good citizens. 
This is the mission of our several orders, with a desire to give due veneration 
to the past and honor for the achievement of our ancestors, and through unity 
of units to aid effectually in shaping the destiny of our nation upon American 
principles. 

The objects and aims of the Daughters of the Revolution and Daughters 
of the American Revolution are identical. The former—State societies with 
State presidents—is more consolidated. The headquarters, as a rule, are lo- 
cated in the capital city. The president is on the board of the general 
society, and with clected delegates attends the annual convention, April 19th, 
which is held in the various States. This increases interest and enlarges the 
circle of influence. The general headquirters is in New York city, the office 
being located in the Presbyterian Building, 156 Fifth Avenue. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution, with headquarters in the Trust 
and Loan. Building, Washington, D.C., extends its work through numerous 
chapters, and thereby increases its usefulness and membership. Mrs. 
Daniel Manning is the president-general. The roster is much larger than 
that of the Daughters of the Revolution,. numbering some 25,000 in the 
several chapters, but the fame of each has been rightly won to add laurels 
to woman’s work, and to crown both societies with enduring fame. Among 
the chapter regents of the Daughters of the American Revolution is Mrs. 
Donald McLean, who succeeded Mrs. Roger A. Pryor, the senior regent, 
appointed by me in 1891, for the City of New York. Other chapters have been 
formed since that date, notably the Mary Washington Chapter, presided over 
by Miss Mary Vanderpool, who was treasurer of the New York Society—the 
first officer appointed by me in the State of New York, hence a memory ; the 
Washington Heights Chapter, organized by Mrs. Ferdinand P. Earle, its effi- 
cent regent ; the Knickerbocker Chapter, whose Regent, Mrs. Greene, was an 
early member of the society, 1891 ; the Fort Greene Chapter, over which Mrs. 
Alice Morse Earle presides with much honor. The General Society of Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution as the fountain head, naturally is conspicuous in New 
York, and its light is not hidden under a bushel. The Colonials, the Conti- 
nentals and the Knickerbockers are chapters presided over by Mrs. Dr. Carr, 
Mrs. Leslie (née Robertson), Mrs. Phoenix D. Ingraham. The State presi- 
deney of Mrs. Charles: F. Roe, the wife of Major-General Roe, gives the 
organization an extended prestige as well as distinguished pedigree. 

When writing of Daughters, Sons are not to be forgotten. The sons of both 
orders have accomplished enduring works in erecting monuments, placing 
markers on the graves of the Revolutionary patriots, publishing and circulat- 
ing patriotic literature, bestowing medals and prizes for historical essays, and 
presenting pictures and flags to live in song and story. The Daughters have 
restored old land-marks, purchased relics and relic houses ; in fact, have in- 


augurated a resurrection of Revolutionary memories and historical facts to 
enrich and endow posterity with precious heirlooms of the first American 
Republic ; and last, but not least, a general response is given to the aid socie- 
ties of our soldiers and sailors. 
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TO MAKE A SPANISH HOLIDAY. 


By Mrs. FRANK LESLIE. 


T is only after seeing and sharing the emotions of the bullfight in Spain 
that one recognizes it as the most picturesque and thrilling spectacle of 
the modern civilized world. It is in reality a survival of the early days 

and the crude spirit of chivalry, with its innate blood-thirstiness and valor, 
its pomp and circumstance, it passionate idolatry of the bravely-played hazard 
of life and death. 

This appreciation, on the part of the Anglo-Saxon spectator, is quite irre- 
spective of personal revolt at the underlying cruelty and barbarity of the pro- 
ceedings. We are shocked, then stirred, then fascinated. We quit the seene 
in disgust, and return to it with a kind of fierce eagerness. Its spell is com- 
parable to that of the classic Greek tragedies, potent to reach the deepest 
sources of admiration and excitement, of terror and pity. 

Strange! that the memory of bullfighting should associate itself in my 
mind with the sober Lenten season, and its culmination in the lily-white joy- 
ousness of the Christian Easter. But it is a fact that in the cities of Old 
Spain—in Madrid, in Seville, in Cordova—the usual crowning event of Holy 
Week is the opening of the bullfight season, on Easter Sunday. That is the 
great Spanish holiday, and the forero is the popular idol of the hour. 

It was my peculiar privilege to enjoy a royal 
introduction to the national sport. The scene 
was the capital, Madrid—the gay Madrid of 
King Alfonso XII. It was toward the close 
of the short but eventful 
reign of that youthful mon- 
arch—though of course the 






end could not be foreseen, 
beyond a general conviction 
that at the pace things were 
going, something in the na- 
ture of a disastrous climax 
must soon be reached. 

The social air of the capi- 
tal was full of the rumor 
and romance of the young 
king’s wild career. Some- 
thing less than three years 
previously he had been wed- 
ded to his cousin, the love- 
ly and brilliant Mercedes 
—a real royal love match, 
if ever there was one. A 


six months’ honeymoon, A PICADORE. 
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“THE FLOWER OF CASTILIAN SOCIETY WAS THERE GATHERED.’ 





REQUESTING PERMISSION TO SLAY 
THE BULL. 








and then the girl queen was laid to rest 
in the vaults of the Escutial, with the 
unborn babe for which she had given 
her life in vain. How tenderly and _ sin- 
cerely she was mourned, the world may 
know, but the guardians of state and dy- 
nasty did not stop to consider. A new con- 
sort must be provided for Alfonso, and that 
without delay. The choice fell upon Chris- 
tina Maria, Archduchess of Austria. This 
daughter of the house of Hapshurg—the 
present Queen Regent of Spain—entered the 
kingdom of her adoption under an_ ill- 
omened cloud of disfavor such as overshad- 
owed that other Austrian, Marie Antoinette, 
when she went as a royal bride to France, a 
century or so before. But, personally, these 
two unhappy wearers of an alien crown of- 
fer a direct contrast to one another. Marie 
Antoinette was beautiful, ¢nsouciante, and 
tactless. Christina is cold, high-spirited, 
and has the consummate tact of one born 
and bred in the courts of royalty ;, but— 
heauty? No! she has not even that of her 
type and race. Her features are of the heavy 
Hapsburg cast, with the protruding mouth 
and chin, pale blue eyes, with scarcely visible 
brows and lashes, and a profusion of hair of 
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“The picador receives him on the point of his lance, a point so short and so 
guarded that it can enter only far enough to torture, not to kill; but the 
bull, strong as yet and fierce, breaks loose from the hold and buries his 
horns in the bowels of the horse, who screams with pain and 


terror and topples to the ground, carrying rider with him.”’ 
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a dead neutral tint, or blonde cendré. She still, however, possesses a slight, 
elegant, girlish figure, with aristocratic little hands and feet ; and her bear- 
ing, whether in the salon, the Cortes, or on horseback, is irreproachably 
queenlike. Moreover, she speaks the Spanish language in its pure Castilian 
fluency, and by the dignity and respectability of her life has succeeded in 
ingratiating herself in the impulsive hearts of her subjects. Yet it is character- 
istic of her that she has never liked, nor pretended to like, their national 
dissipation, the bullfight—which brings me back to the direct line of my 
theme. 

The first function of the sort to which I was invited—then a rare and at 
present impossible compliment to an American—was nothing less than a_pri- 
vate amateur bullfight, organized under royal patronage by the jeunesse doreé 
of the court circle. The regular bull-ring of the capital was used, but of 
course the general public was not admitted. Alfonso attended in state, wear- 
ing a military uniform, but looking far from soldier-like, with his pale face, 
slight figure, and nervous, languid movements. The queen was not present. 
Her absence on this occasion had a double significance which was the motive 
of many a discreet nod and smile; for all Madrid knew that while Isabella’s 
son was recklessly amusing himself with one of the ladies of the court the 
proud and jealous Christina had packed up and gone straight home to Vienna. 
Nor did she return until the king had followed her and diplomatic explana- 
tions and entreaties had been made amply sufficient to mollify her wounded 
honor. 

As a beauty show, this affair was unique and wnapproachable. The flower 
of Castilian society was there gathered, as in one great oval vase. Officers’ 
uniforms glittered amidst the showy decorations of the boxes. Then sefioras 
and sefioritas wore the legendary high comb and lace mantilla, which is 
rarely seen now except at bullfights, with true Spanish grace—black with 
red roses, and white with pink. So arranged, the tropical charms of these 
fair women, screened in warm shadows—the full sunlight blazed upon the 
sand of the arena—were seen at their best. 

The bullfighters—toreros, picadores, chulos, banderilleros, and espadas 





were 
all, as I have said, distinguished amateurs. They exploited themselves in 
much the same spirit that our gentleman riders participate in steeple-chasing, 
or the gay young Parisians organize a private circus. The bull himself, how- 
ever, was no amateur. His attempts to gore and maim his nimble velvet-clad 
antagonists were earnest, though unsuccessful. I can readily see now that 
the animal was not of the kind to toss a horse over the barrier, or carry a man 
around the ring impaled upon his horns. But that was my initiation in the 
sport, and I had not yet grown critical, 

There were no horses in the arena on this occasion, except as they were 
ridden round the ring at the opening of the entertainment, the picadores being 
on foot like the rest. Thus the exhibition seemed, I suppose, comparatively 
tame to the Spaniards. 

The amateur bullfighters, it is only fair to say, showed plenty of pluck, 
grace and skill in dodging and tormenting the poor beast, and planting the 


barbed banderillos in his hide. Finally the espada gave him the coup de grace 
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AN EXCITING MOMENT. 
with a long, straight sword, in true professional style ; and the noble Anda- 
lusian bull poured out his purple life-blood on the seorching sawdust, butch- 
ered to make a Spanish holiday. 

Later on I returned to sunny Spain, for her sonorous language was familiar 
even to my childish lips and her grand, tragic history, and the stately man- 
ners of her people—the men grandiloquent and devoted, and the women so 
sweet and caressing, made the country attractive to me. As was Birarritz to 


the Empress Eugénie, so was San Sebastian to the Queen Regent of Spain, 
and herself and her court were assembled at this Spanish watering place. 

A bullfight was imminent—a great bullfight, not a mere court ceremonial 
—and to it 1 was bidden by my host, a grandee of Spain, and a man with a 
family of young people who accompanied us. 

He apologized for inviting us to walk the short distance to the bull ring, on 
the score that to take out his carriage would prevent his (French) coachman and 
groom from witnessing the entertainment. I could but wonder at his shortsight- 
edness in permitting his coachman and groom to be present at such a carnival 
of cruelty to horses, and to have them see their master indorsing it by his pres- 
ence. How could he expect them to be patient and gentle with his own horses 
after such training, and how could he reprove them if they were not ? 
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Turning my attention to a survey of my surroundings, I found myself con- 
fronted by a large circular arena, covered with tanbark, not unlike a huge 
circus. Around this arena ran a stout, board fence, about six feet high, and 
provided with a ledge on the inside, by means of which the toreros, if hard 
pressed, might leap over into a species of alley running round the ring, and 
bounded on the inner side by a still higher fence ; for the bull occasionally 
leaps the first, and if he does not kill himself, is driven back into the ring 
through one of the several gates. Beyond these barriers the benches rise tier 
upon tier, each bench divided into numbered seats, to which tickets are sold 
varying in price according to location, 

The cheapest places are on the sunny side : the best are in the shade and 
covered by awnings. There are boxes—some held at large prices—and_ there 
is agallery. One of the boxes, sumptuously decorated with the insignia of 
rovalty, was occupied by several of the prominent members of Queen Chris- 
tina’s suite, but neither she herself nor the infant king was present, her cool 
German blood refusing to rise to the fever heat at which alone one can enjoy 
a bullfight. 

In another box the Municipality of San Sebastian made a brave display, 
and the ministers, ambassadors and several distinguished families each had, 
as ata theatre, their own box. The Syndie of the Municipality was the pre- 
siding officer of the Funcion , and held himself in very majestic dignity, but 
most of the occupants of the boxes, and quite all of the benches, both on the 
shady and the sunny side, exhibited a condition of the wildest enthusiasm, 
the ladies chattering, waving their fans, bending this way and that to look 
for acquaintances, and fluttering the programmes—called Bulletin de los Toros 
—with which everyone was provided. Their humbdler sisters in the sunny 
seats added to these forms of restlessness shrill cries and greetings to their 
friends, and bursts of laughter as some swain tossed into their laps oranges, 
grapes or flowers, venders of all of which swarmed in the ring and added 
their various cries to the surrounding din. 

The men gather in groups, as Spaniards are fond of doing on all festive 
oceasions, and thump their canes upon the floor, stamp, clan their hands, 
utter various calls and cries, and, altogether, behave like ** the gods’ in a 
crowded theatre. It seems as if everyone feels a deteriorating influence ; that 
the excitement has a savage and brutal element about it; that the world, so 
far as it comes beneath ‘my eves and ears, has gone backward a thousand 
vears or so; and that the boasted refinements of civilization have been wiped 
out by the reaction of brute force. 

It was a relief when a small army of alguazils appeared in the ring and 
peremptorily cleared it of orange venders and all the stragglers, and, by the 
sound of a trumpet, warned the spectators to their seats. The hubbub sub- 
sides into a low murmur of expectation, and a pair of doors just opposite the 
royal box fly open to admit the cuadrilla and toreros. 

First come the espadas or matadores, the aristocrats of the profession, whose 
business it is to finally give the bull his coup de grdce, or death-blow. One of 
these—Frascuclo—is a man of world-wide fame, and has amassed a large 
fortune by his prowess, his usual profit from a bullfight varying from ten to 
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“And now came the banderilleros, dancing lightly forward with all sorts of 
graceful and fantastic antics, each man moving his two darts, crossing 


them above his head, gesticulating with them as if they were mag 
instruments, and finally running up lightly in front of the bu 
planting one dexterously at each side of his neck in the very 


moment of his lowering his head to toss his new enemy.’ 
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twenty thousand dollars. He and his comrade Lagartigo were dressed like 
héros de roman in a showy opera, in many-colored raiments of silk, satin, 
lace, tinsel, ribbons, and gold or silver embroidery, with many rich and really 
valuable articles of jewelry and ornament, mostly presented as tokens of ad- 
miration by the ladies, who are said to adore these men. 

After the espadas come the banderilleros, cach carrying in either hand a 
dart, about a foot in length, gayly decked with colored paper, tinsel, ribbons 
or feathers, and tipped with a barbed steel, which once fastened in the flesh 
cannot come out, although the leverage, as it sways from side to side, cruelly 
tears and stings the living fibre. Whena bull is good-natured and not dis- 
posed to fight, these darts are tipped with some fulminating preparation, 
which explodes as it enters the flesh, and burns as well as tears. 

With the banderilleros come the capadores, each bearing a large and thick 
cloak or capa, with which the bull is to be blinded and baffled, while the 
banderillero runs away after planting his two darts. Next comes a procession 
of wretched, staggering horses, blindfolded that they may not see and try to 
escape from the bull, spurred and curbed into a ghostly mimicry of spirit, 
and ridden by men called picadores from the long lances they carry, and very 
wooden in appearance from the fact of their breeches of buffalo skin being 
lined and quilted with strips of iron, so that the slight danger of the bull’s 
horns striking their legs as he gores the horse is diminished. 

Each espada is also followed by a servant, bearing a cloak harmonizing 
with the master’s costume, in which the latter wraps himself while awaiting 
his own part in the dismal tragedy to come. 

The procession is glittering, imposing, fascinating, from the comeliness of the 
men, nearly all picked specimens of animal beauty in the glowing Spanish 
style, the barbaric splendor of their outfits, and a sort of chivalrous and 
knightly glamour which falsely envelops this stage of the proceedings. 

Slowly the train crosses the arena and halts before the royal box, although 
the Alcalde in the municipal box hard by is really the chief authority present. 
To him an official, plumed hat in hand, makes low obeisance, and requests 
the key of a gloomy series of cells, whence is heard the deep bellowing of the 
bulls, growing louder as the first victim approaches the entrance to the arena. 

The key is tossed down and cleverly caught. A moment of intense sus- 
pense, broken only by the gloomy subterranean bellowing of the bull, goaded 
on to his doom. A blast from a trumpet, the gates are flung wide, and a 
great, shaggy, dun-colored Navarrese bull plunges forward, stimulated and 
angered by some last cruel thrust. 

He pauses, paws the earth with his hoofs, glares about him from red, angry 
eves, sees the trembling, agitated horse of the nearest picador, and, lowering 
his head, plunges blindly at him. The picador receives him on the point of 
his lance, a point so short and so guarded that it can enter only far enough to 
torture, not to kill; but the bull, strong as yet and fierce, breaks loose from 
the hold and buries his horns in the bowels of the horse, who screams with 


pain and terror and topples to the ground, carrying his rider with him. 
In a moment a half-dozen capadores had rushed up, flapped their cloaks 
across the bull’s face, shrieked defiance in his ears, and so distracted and _be- 
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wildered his mind that he plunged hither and yon in a vain attempt to gore 


a flock of flying phantoms, while the servants of the arena hastily assisted 
the rider, helpless in his armor, to rise and leave the arena, while others ex- 
amined the horse and—put him out of his misery, do you suppose? No. 


They stuffed tow into the cavity from whence the entrails protruded, and 
from whence some had fallen. The creature had a few more moments of life 
in him, and horses are expensive ! So he was put upon his feet vain and 
another picador mounted to the saddle. 

The bull meantime had attacked another horse, whose rider managed to 
hold him at bay fora moment by fixing his spear securely in front of his 


shoulder, but the horse was gored none the less. In falling to the ground the 
bandage dropped from his eyes, and the mutilated beast took in the situation; 
the glare of almost human rage and agony came into his eyes, and rising up, 
he flung himself, with the strength of desperation, upon his enemy, and 
together they rolled to the ground ; but the unequal struggle was soon over, 
and the bull triumphantly tossed him over his back, paraded him for a few 


steps, and then flung him to the ground—dead; but the next time and 


the next that he passed the brute’s poor body he stepped aside. vl never 
even in his moments of rage and excitement trampled him under foot! <A 
third horse was soon attacked, but not being overthrown, was led out of the 


ring staggering and disemboweled. 

Bulls vary, so my most courteous and polished host informed me, in his ele- 
gant and sonorous Spanish, and without a change in his gentle voice. Some are 
especially savage after horses, and some after men. One horse-hater lately 
made such havoe at a bulHight at Madrid that the Director sent out and bought 
all the cab horses to be found in the neighborhood and consumed them all. 
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** But what horrible cruelty to horses !’ exclaimed I, unable longer to re- 
strain my feelings. 

“Oh, but these are poor, old creatures, really of no value at all. The 
seflora wastes her sympathy,’ replied a Spanish marquis, indulgently ; 
and then, with the first change of look L had observed, he slightly raised his 
hand, and exclaimed: ‘* Ah! ah! sefiora, listen !’’ 

I listened, and from the popular seats, where there were crowds of brigand- 
ish men, rose a sound [ shall never forget ; not a shout, not a cry—a sort of 
deep-throated growl or-moan, like that of a pack of wolves scenting their prey 
from afar. A deep muttering of a thousand, perhaps several thousand, I 
know not how many, voices—for the arena will hold 15,000 persons—and the 
sound meant death and blood and cruel carnage, although the word was only 
cavallo (horse), ca-va-llo, divided into three separate syllables, the liquid 
sound of the Spanish double ? helping the peculiar moaning tone I have just 
mentioned. 

‘They want more horses !’’ exclaimed the marquis. ‘‘ Four are disabled 
by this one bull, and they are afraid the Management will economize upon 
them. But it would not be safe, with the public at its present pitch of 
excitement.” 

And now came the banderilleros, dancing lightly forward with all sorts of 
graceful and fantastic antics, each man moving his two darts, crossing them 
above his head, gesticulating with them as if they were magical instruments, 
and finally running up lightly in front of the bull, planting one dexterously 
at each side of his neck in the very moment of his lowering his head to toss 
his new enemy. 

There is a science in planting the banderillos, as | was informed. The ban- 
derillero must approach in front of the bull, and must actually thrust his arm 
between the creature’s horns to reach the spot where alone it is allowable to 
plant the dart. This spot, scarcely larger than a dinner-plate, is just behind 
the head at each side of the backbone, and one must admit that the man who, 
without horse, or armor, or attendant capadores, can do this, POSssesses alike 
skill, courage and audacity. 

And now our poor bull, bleeding from a hundred wounds, and wearied with 
his long pursuit of flying and shadowy enemies, began to show symptoms of 
exhaustion. A bloody foam gathered and dropped from his muzzle ; his bel- 
lowing challenge of battle took on a moan of pain and terror, and his eyes were 
wearied and bloodshot. He had been tormented to the last point of endur- 
ance, and the time for the matador had now arrived, and the people were 
loudly calling for him, and the death of the doomed animal, who, fight 
he never so well, must always play his losing game and die. 

Leaping. lightly over the barrier, Frascuelo appeared, in one hand a straight 
two-edged sword, in the other a little red flag attached to a stick—this is 


called the muleta, and serves to divert the attention of the bull. Moving 


gracefully to the point opposite the royal box, the matador removes his jaunty 
and bejeweled cap, and requests permission to slay the bull in honor of His 
Majesty the King. The Alcade gives the necessary permission in his name, 
and the matador turns his attention to the bull, who is slowly approaching, 
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pawing the ground and uttering low, moaning cries, half anger, half pain 
For a moment man and beast study each other, the bull full of dogged de- 
spair, the man triumphantly. Then the latter, waving the muleta before the 
unimal’s eyes, invites the fray ; steps nimbly aside as the creature seems di- 
rectly upon him, turns, and again flaunts the little banner, until at last the 
convenient moment arrives, and with a victorious ery the heavy sword is 
planted in the vital spot at the base of the skull, and with one tremendous 
effort is buried to the hilt. 

A team of gayly decorated mules gallop in, drawing a hurdle, upon which 
poor Taurus is dragged out, his hide to be stripped off and his flesh sold to 
the very poor, who thus enjoy his death twice ove r. 

How often did I think of our great philanthropist, Henry Bergh, that dis- 
mal afternoon, and wish that his noble teachings might extend to Spain ! 

The reporters—for this precious home institution of ours has made its way 
even to far-distant Spain—called later on to know my impressions of the grand 
bullfight, and IT was forced to tell them that my sympathies were entirely with 
the four-legged, instead of the two-legged, brutes. 


HOME FROM THE BULLPFIGHT 
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By M. E. Fostrer-Comecys. 
é6 [on it is good-by forever if 


The dole far niente of a summer afternoon had ended thus the sharp, 


decisive tones of a girl of twenty smote my ear with painful distinct- 
ness. About us were the evidences of idle enjoyment : a hammock, at the side 
of the tall, slim figure of my companion, quivered from her impulsive exit ; 
rugs, books and a basket of needlework proclaimed how we had been oc¢ upied, 
also hinted at the close tie which, up to this fatal hour, had bound us The 
muslin gown of Juno flashed bright against the trunk of a big oak"behind her, 
her scarlet lips curved back and showed a line of brilliant white ; her eyes sent 
a withering shaft of disdain, her small head was thrown back haughtily, and 
her whole attitude was dashed with an unmistakable air, which might have 
served for a statue of ‘* Defiance.’’ 
I was young, too-—for a man—and my veins throbbed with anger, for she 
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had unhesitatingly opposed her will, her opinion, her argument, to mine. 
In the heat of this argument both had said bitter things which had best be 
forgot ; and the thing had culminated in the merciless farewell that cut me to 
the quick, 

It was too sudden, too cruel, to be true ! 

** Forever?’ IT had faltered, dazed. 

** Forever !? she had flung back, with a determined sweep of the lips to- 
gether. And those lips had been mine | 

I forgot myself in my anger. 

‘*T did not think,’’ I cried, ‘‘that you were a woman to give yourself 
lightly |! You pledged yourself—have you forgotten that?” 

**T did not give myself lightly,’’ she replied, now quite cool. ‘* And at no 
time did I ever pledge my conscience and my principle to you. I pledged 
faith and devotion, and love and care, and much else, to him I thought gen- 
erous and noble. [am mistaken ’’ (there Was a dry little catch in her voice), 
‘*and so I feel justified in the step. I would feel justified in it if we were 
married, which, thank God ! we are not.’’ 

That night I cursed the era which gives women the spirit of men. Why 
could not Juno let me judge for her in these matters? Why did she not 
trust entirely to me? There were questions and issues into the mysteries of 
which a woman like that should not venture. While I strode the length of 
my apartment many times, I crushed in my palm the slender symbol which 
she had tossed back to me, 

* * Be * * * * * 

Ten years had passed. I felt, as I stepped from the vessel, lonelier and 
more deserted than I had been in a foreign land. This was home, but I was 
not at home. I procured my old rooms, and tried to fancy myself as I had 
been, but it was out of the question—the club had changed, the fellows had 
married or moved, or forgotten me ; and Juno—Juno ! 

Abroad I had found wealth and some fame, for I had the artistic soul 
within me—a narrow, bigoted soul, she had called it in her passion—and 
people are not slow to discover those thus prospered. So cards deluged me, 
which I did not accept, and I moped at home in preference to being bored 
away from it. . 

One evening I met Hewett, an old chum, now married and very much set- 
tled down. He would mot take No, and I spent the evening quietly at his 
home, admiring the babies and trying to get up an enthusiasm for Mrs. H., 
who is a characterless little thing at best, but a pleasing kitten, all smiles— 
or with only an occasional pout. 

Before I left, Hewett, jr., fell asleep in her lap, and her pink and white 
face took on such a brooding tenderness, her eyes caressed the flushed cheru- 
bic countenance on her bosom with such maternal concern, that I thought | 
had never seen anything quite so beautiful as that group, with the firelight 
dancing fitfully and casting a ruddy glowing charm upon the figures of 
mother and child ; nothing so beautiful, that is, excepting Juno, with her 
haughty little head, and her proud air and her indignant pose, and her white 
gown against the brown of the oak, and the quivering hammock. I had car- 
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ried this picture of my lost sweetheart for years in a foreign land, and I had 
hugged and loved the vision with an intense passion, though the sight of it 
gave me pain. 

It may have been partly this that made it impossible for me—as I surveyed 
the group in the firelight—to keep a mist from settling in my eyes—confound 
them ! 

It was past twelve when I resisted the blandishments of Hewett, who abuses 
the opportunity of reminiscence, and hurried down the steps in the chilly 
autumn air. A wave of unusual loneliness took possession of me, and without 
reasoning, without asking myself to consider what I did, I took the well-re- 
membered way to a familiar street, where I paused before a big house, which, 
despite the hour, was aglare with lights. The Forsyths like to keep open 
house, and this winter there is a younger sister just out, who is making a 
stir in society. As I passed up the stone steps two young fellows came down, 
and stared as they recognized me. 

I did not sit, but paced restlessly about until I heard a woman’s step across 
the hall. Then I drew in my breath as the portiéres were pushed aside, and 
there revealed stood majestic, charming—Juno, 

‘*You?” she said, simply, and while my famished ear drank the music of 
that low, vibrant monosyllable, her eyes with all their haughtiness clung to 
mine, 

‘‘T am come, Juno, because I must. To tell you how I hate myself for 
my devilish arrogance ; how I despise my cursed conceit. Fool! to risk— 
you! I was young, Juno, when I undertook to dictate to a woman of your 
spirit. I have learned at terrible cost that [ was a fool !’ 

She still held to the curtains, her soft, rounded arms lifted to a level with 
her shapely head. Her eyes were still fastened on mine. 

‘*T know I don’t deserve it,’’? I began, humbly, ‘‘ but can’t you forgive for 
the sake of old times, dear ?”’ 

I was frightened at my own temerity. 

She dropped the curtain behind her, and was silhouetted—cameo like— 
against the purple folds. Every line of her was perfect—from the throat, like 
a little marble column, to the sweeping hem of her white gown. 

** Juno, you will forgive ?”’ 

She did not answer, but came closer, and from her superb height looked 
straight across into my eves, as if she would fathom all that lay therein. 

‘¢T was ata friend’s happy home,’’ I said, ‘‘ and their happiness made me 


cold and hungry—for you ! 


That is why I came.”’ 

She stopped me with a gesture of her rounded arm. 

‘Never mind why you came,’’ she answered, ‘‘ you are here—that is suffi- 
cient?’ Then she dropped her tone to a caressing whisper, and added : 
‘* Dearest !"’ 


In a moment, somehow, she let herself down from her imposing height 


and into my arms, with that complete but well-poised surrender which com- 
pensates for the waste of years. 
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SNOW CRYSTALS UNDER THE MICROSCOPE, 


ICE, SNOW AND FROST. 


By GrorGE H. Jounson, Sc. D 


TT HE advent of winter is heralded by white messengers who proclaim the 
presence of King Frost. The splendor and power of his Majesty may 
he inferred from the number and magnificence of his messengers—all 

of whom are clothed in uniforms which have never been rivaled by ny other 

king, and which are lavishly studded with jewels, which are also matchless 
outside of his realm. 

The first of these messengers are comparatively humble, doubtful creatures : 
they can. exist only in a favorable climate, and most of the advance-guard 
perish by the way. 

The distance of his Majesty can generally be told by the aspect of these 
heralds, who wear their best jewels only in his presence. The limit of King 
Frost’s domain is shown on the thermometer at thirty-two degrees Fahren- 
heit. Below this boundary his power is immense, although generally exer- 
cised—when unresisted—in a very quiet way. He touches the water and 
says, ‘‘ Unite and be strong.’? Then the particles of water grasp hold of each 
other and form long lines or spicula of ice, and 
when these touch each other they, too, hold 





fast ; and thus as the process is continued the 
water is soon covered with a sheet of ice. In 
taking this arrangement the elbows of the par- 
ticles or molecules push each other, and if the 
water is contained in an unyielding vessel ther 
is a tremendous pressure to make room for them 
all. This results in noisy dissentions and reports 
like firearms, until finally some of the most 











energetic strugglers rise above the level of their 





fellows. and so leave room enough for the rest. 
‘ ¢ - FROST FORMATION ON WINDOW 
But whatever else they do the particles of PANES. 
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water always observe their fundamental law— 
which is to form in six-sided figures with angles 
of sixty degrees. Such symmetrical solid shapes 
which are spontaneously assumed by lifeless mat- 
ter are called crystals, and each substance so 
arranging itself has a law—the reason of which 
is unknown. The crystals of ice cannot ordinarily 
be seen, because in freezing they are so crowded 
together ; but in thawing, the heat rays act first 














on the outsides of the crystals, dissolving them KING FROST’S WINDOW 

to water. The water occupies less space than the a 

ice, so that minute vacuums are formed. Now examining the structure 
under the microscope we see a beautiful variety of six-rayed crystals, or ice- 
flowers, all having plane faces parallel to the surface of freezing. Everyone 
familiar with ice has observed that it has a grain or direction in which it 
splits easily, and that in other directions it is tough. This is the effect of 
crystallization. Snow is formed from moisture in air as ice is formed in 

















SNOWFLAKE DESIGNS. 


water, and always on the six-sided plan. The architecture of crystals of 
water may be infinite in variety and yet unvarying in uniformity. We know 
that crystals grow by addition, or are built up out of a great number of small 
crystals, something as a house is built of bricks—each one being true to its 
own original plan. 

If a crystal be removed from a solution or atmosphere in which it is form- 


ing and be carefully preserved, it never loses 





the power of resuming its growth. It also 
possesses the power of self-repair. If it be 
bruised or deformed, the subsequent growth 
is abnormally rapid over the injured area 
until perfection of form is regained. 

When we can explain this, perhaps we can 
go one step further and explain why out of 
the same soil will grow a variety of vegetation, 
each after its kind according to the seed from 

















TROPICAL FoREST ErFacr, rrosr Which it sprung, and also how the same food 
CRYSTALLIZATION, is assimilated by different animals and con- 
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ICE CRYSTALS, MAGNIFIED. 


verted into the numberless varieties of tissues, secretions and organs to be 
found in each Science stands abashed before these everyday mvsteries of 
Nature. 

It is supposed, however, that cohesion and adhesion, as well as gravity, are 
essentially the same as electricity, and together with heat, light and the 
X-rays are forms of motion of the elementary particles of matter and ether. 


Assuming this, we can see how the first step in the ornamentation or elabora- 
tion of a crystal having occurred accidentally, the rest of the pattern would 
be completed automatically under favorable conditions, just as rivers rise 
when rain falls. Every schoolboy knows that gravity is the cause of the flow 
of water, and yet the wisest man in the world does not know what gravity is. 

Everyone who has seen ice, snow and frost knows what they are, but no 


one can explain why they are. Indeed, casual observers do not even notice 
the wonderful variety and beauty in these minute forms. A flake is generally 
an assembly or cluster of snow crystals. Sometimes these clusters are so large 
and dense, they are best described as little snowballs, which appear as if the 
spirits of the air were making sport of poor mortals who cannot return such 
pelting. These aérial snowballs pass by insensible gradations into hail, which is 
sometimes formed by snowflakes partially melting, and then freezing together 
as they fall. Sometimes the snowflakes strike us with fierce fury, blinding 


our eyes and scratching our faces with innumerable spear points. Some- 
times the snow crystals appear like frozen fireworks, and shine at our feet 
until we are obliged to shade our eyes from their glitter. Sometimes they 
look like pellets, as if some patent medicine man had emptied his factory 
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there. Sometimes they look like flowers, as if Nature in 
depriving us of those which spring from earth would 
send us others which come down from the sky. When 
we lose the earthly we gain the heavenly. But the 
earthly loss is only temporary. The white mantle |} 
which looks like a shroud covering a dead vegetation, 





is really a beautiful flowery cloak protecting delicate 
plants from. too severe cold, and so preserving the life 
which it conceals. 

After the snowstorm we look on a new world.  Land- 
marks have disappeared. Everything visible is rejoicing 
in a fresh toilet, adorned in new and spotless garments 
perfectly fitted by the tireless wind, and ornamented 











with countless jewels provided expressly for the ocea- BOREST EN Cerne eae 
sion. Jarring the blue of the sky and the red of the setting sun, all color is 
banished from the scene. Sometimes for several nights in succession there 
will fall a light film of snow, not adding perceptibly to that upon the ground, 
and yet just sufficient to remove all blemishes of the day. Thus Nature cares 
for her complexion. Generally the fallen leaves make a carpet for the snow, 
but sometimes the leaves are bedded upon the snow, and lie red and blush- 
ing upon the fair, spotless bosom. Sometimes the surface of the snow is fretted 
by the wind, and then it looks like the dry bed of a stream. 

The variety in the quality and fibre of snowflakes, as well as the difference 
in the appearance of the surface of the snow after the storm, is due to condi- 
tions of temperature and wind. Groups or fasces of slender, needle-like par- 
ticles make one of the simplest forms of snowflakes ; they are usually seen at 
a temperature near thirty-two degrees, The flakes are very commonly seen In 
thin hexagonal plates ; these are fairy.mirrors glistening like mica in granite. 
These two forms are the clements out of which all others are made. Wide- 
spread, Jong-continued storms are those which produce the best crystals. 
When the air is quiet, so that the falling crystals have time to grow without 
being injured by collision with their fellows, the most claborate forms are 
found. Indeed, the character and extent of a storm may be told by a simple 
inspection of the crystals, although each snowstorm has its own prevalent types 
of crystalline forms. Those found in the great blizzard of March, 1888, were re- 
peated in the storms of February 16th, 1892, and March 8d, 1896. So, too, 
clifferent parts of the same storm produce different characteristic types. 

Mr. W. A. Bentley, of Nashville, Vt., has been studying snow crystals for 
many years. He has had extraordinary success in making photographs of 
them as they appear under the microscope. The accompanying illustrations 
show some of his best pictures. Several of the crystals had began to melt, as 
is shown by the rounding outline of the points. The interiors show fascinating 
arrangements of loops, curves and dots, making a kind of landscape in marked 
contrast to the perfect geometric outlines in which they are framed. And 
there is much greater variety in the interior than in the exterior forms, 
although many hundreds of the latter have been drawn and photographed. 
The double lines show pipes or canals filled with air or water. Crystals 
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sometimes contain both air and water, and the latter even when the tempera- ' 
ture is below freezing. One observer has deseribed such crystals as ice bottles 
filled with rain-water, so that anvone who wants to make a record can imbibe 
such bottles by the gross. 

The process of the dissolution of a crystal is just the opposite of its growth 


or construction. It may be easily studied by putting snowflakes under a 

Inicroscope in a temperature just above freezing. The particles, even while 

they hang together, are in’ constant vibration among themselves. \ very , 
, crude idea of such motion may be formed by watching a group of players who } 

join hands and then push and pull their comrades. Heat always increases 

this vibration, and when it reaches a certain degree—called the melting point 

—the action is so violent that the bonds holding the particles toget] break ; 

the crystals then lose their form and dissolve into a drop of water The six 

radii first dissolve into spear-heads ; then the angles are rounded and the in- ‘ 

terior markings are obscured. The tranformation from complex to simple, 


from solid to liqguid, is fully revealed to us under the MICTOSCO] but of j 


course the molecular vibra- 
tions cannot be seen. 

A cube formed of one hun- 
dred thousand million mole- 
cules in contact with one an- 
other would seares Iv be visible 
in the best mis roscopes, If 
all the molecules in the one- 
thousandth part of a cubic 
inch of ice were placed in a 
row touching each other they 
would form a line long enough 
to reach from the earth to the 
sun. These figures have been 
reached in a very rough way 
by various experiments, the 
simplest being the estimation 
of the thickness of soap bub- 
bles and the assumption that 
the thinnest part of the bubble 
consists of ouly a double layer 
of molecules \s for the 
shape of molecules and their 
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motions in the liquid and 
solid states we know prae- 
tically nothing. In regard to 
some gases, however, the dif- 
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other, when under atmospheric pressure and at temperature of melting ice, is 
about twelve times their diameter, and that they move about among them- 
selves with a velocity of more than a mile a second. It is this tremendous 
bombardment of aqueous molecules which makes the expansive power of 
steam, and it is the stoppage of this motion which permits the mutually at- 
tractive particles to assemble in crystals. The strength of ice shows what 
attraction there is between the molecules, and yet some of them at the sur- 
face must move fast enough to fly away from all the others, because ice 
evaporates or sublimes below the melting point. The same result is much 
more marked in solid camphor. 

Such is the molecular theory of matter as generally accepted. It is be- 
lieved that there is no essential difference in the constituent particles of any 
one substance, and the molecular difference between different substances is 
entirely unknown. 

From the science of melting to the practical results thereof is a natural 
step. In their dissolution ice and snow confer the greatest benefits. They 
are economized rain. In mountain regions the snow constitutes huge arti- 
ficial reservoirs, which supply water when needed in summer. Nature thus 
stores up cool drinks for the thirsty fields. The white peaks of the Alps, 
which seem to appeal only to our sense of beauty, are the future supplies for 
hay, corn and fruit in the vallevs. There we can watch the gradual process 
of converting snow into solid ice. The magnificent glaciers at their sources 
are only banks of snow ; at their lower ends they are rivers of ice from be- 
neath which flow rivers of water. 

A great weight of snow pressing downward through crooked mountain val- 
leys is squeezed between the rocky walls and gradually converted into ice and 
water. The great body of the glacier, which is neither snow nor ice—but 
both, creeps along and molds itself to its bed like molasses on a cold day. 
But in changing its shape and slope its surface is broken by deep crevasses, 
which begin as simple cracks, too narrow to admit a knife-blade. These 
crevasses are caused by the tension or pull of the lower mass of ice upon the 
upper, and consequently they generally occur transversely or obliquely up- 
stream. Dirt slowly accumulates in the crack until the mass closes by being 
pushed into a new position. Elevations in the bed of the glacier thus leave 
a permanent record in the ice which breaks above them. This record is a 
series of transverse dark ‘lines crossing the glacier. Since the centre of the 
stream moves faster than the margin, these dirt-lines which mark former 
crevasses gradually become bow-shaped until they almost touch each other 
at the margin. Viewed from above the effect is very striking. These dirt- 
bands appear something like the graining on a slab of oak. When the 
crevasse fills with snow instead of dirt the bands are white instead of gray. 

Another peculiar feature of glacier ice which has been much compressed is 
the blue veining, which gives it a lamenated or fluted appearance. This vein- 
ing is always perpendicular to the pressure, and it is analogous to the cleav- 
age planes in slate. 


Since Professor Tyndall published his charming narratives of observations 
on the Alpine glaciers, their story has become familiar to millions of people 
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who have never seen a glacier. A visit to some of the twelve hundred gla- 


ciers of the Alps is one of the greatest attractions of a European tour. The 
largest of these ice streams is the Aletsch, which is about fifteen miles 
long. It moves from four to sixteen inches in twenty-four-hours, and at this 
rate it would take a long century for a crystal to descend from the head to 
the end of the glacier. 

The Alpine glaciers are insignificant in dimensions compared with those of 
other parts of the world. The soil of Northern Siberia is partly lerlaid 
with ice. In the Himalayas, cattle find pasturage on the ground which has 
gradually accumulated on the glaciers, and on the Malaspina glacie f Alaska 
large forests cover the ice sheet. The Muir glacier of Alaska is the most 
famous one in America. It covers twelve hundred square miles, and in 
August it discharges daily into the sea one hundred and fifty million cubic 
feet of ice. 

Nansen and Peary discovered that the entire surface of Greenlai except 
the mountainous coasts, is covered with an ice-cap, having an area of about 
four hundred thousand square miles, and a supposed depth of several thou- 


sand feet. It is only near the outer edges that the spreading mass has crept 
around instead of covering the hills. About one hundred Greenland glaciers 
reach the sea and discharge icebergs. The west coast produces most of the 
icebergs that float in the North Atlantic. The great glacier near Upernivik 
moves ninety feet a day, and its vearly discharge would cover the whole of 
Manhattan Island to the top of the sky-scrapers. 

The expansion of water in freezing is enough to make it float with about 


one-ninth of its mass above the water, and some icebergs are large enough to 
make this small fraction rise several hundred feet above the surface of the 
ocean. 


The existing glaciers of Alaska and Switzerland are but the remnants of 
the great ice sheets of the glacial period. That period, which continued for 
thousands of years, and the cause of which scientific men are not agreed 
upon, was just before or just after the appearance of man on the earth. The 
ice sheet then came down from the polar regions into the temperate zone as 
far as the Ohio and Missouri Rivers, and was thick enough to reach to the 
tops of some high mountains, as is clearly shown by the parallel scratches 
and débris it left. Thus ice was one of the chief agents in preparing the earth 
for the habitation of civilized man. 


In our own times we don’t see the work of King Frost on such a gigantic 
scale. But his work at present is not less beautiful. He touches the world 
in a winter’s night, and in the morning infinite beauty is everywhere. When 
he hasn’t water enough in the air to make snow he makes hoar frost, which 
is dew frozen in the air. The layer of vapor congealed on the inside of 


window panes is not true frost, because it is not frozen until after it is de- 
posited as dew. The beautiful frost work on the outside of window panes, 
which rivals leaves and flowers in elegance of design, shows how the ice 
crystals depart from geometrical arrangement when their freedom of growth 
is limited. They bend to circumstances, and the more they are constrained 
the more beautiful appears their grace and adaptability. 
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ARTER AND LANDELLE. 


American and French art respectively 
are exemplified in the two full-page repro 
ductions of paintings which appear 
pages 373 and 377 of this numberof Frank 
Lesuie’s Portian The Italian 
subject—a graceful girl of Chioggia, with 
an armful of flowers, at one of those pic 


Monty. 


turesque old sea-shrines in the lagoon of 
Venice 
a. American who has studied 
in Paris, and made himself at home, with 
true artistic affinities, in Brittany as well 
the isles of the Adriatic. M. 
Charles Landelle (born at Laval, France, 
in 1821) was a pupil of Ary Scheffer and 
Paul Delaroche, took his first Salon medal 
in [842, and 


Legion of Honor in 1854 


is a characteristic bit of work by 
Arter, an 


as among 


became a member of the 
Ile traveled ex- 
\sia Minor, Egypt, and Al- 


geria, being one of the earliest and most 


tensively in 


successful French painters of the Orient 
In portrait-painting, also, he won marked 
distinetion, one of his best-known works 
in this line being his brilliant study of 
Alfred de Musset, which is aceepted as 
the authoritative likeness of that unhappy 
poetic genius, 


the 


The picture on page 377, 
title of ‘ The 
Thread of Life,” is an exquisite figure of a 
saintly nun, holding a distaff in her hand 


bearing symbolistic 


a 


THE 


It was 


HOBO’'S REPARTEE. 


asad and seedy tramp, who 
struck a food, 

The farmer's wife replied, ** All right ; 
but first 


house for 


saw me some wood.’ 


He shook 


answered 
** Just 


his weary head, and 
with a loud guffaw 
tell them that “aw 


but you never saw me saw.” 


you nme, 


hugini de Chevrin. 








A CHARACTER SKETCH 
BLACK. 

Tur consequential colored voter of to- 

day, whe finds it hard to realize that he is 


IN 


no longer a faetor in Southern polities, is 
almost unrecognizable as the offspring of 
the old-time darkey of ante-bellum days, 
between whom and the Southern people 
there was so strong a bond of affection. 
To this class belonged old) Sampson, de- 
voted to the interest of his “ white peo 
ple,” in whose service he and his forbears 
hiv Their 
were when the fortunes of war 
them, he 
faithful to the end of his days 
puition hi 


been for generations Woes 


his, sand 
swept all from was true and 

Ly occu 
cordon bleu. 
but a cook of local reputation, whose skill 
in his The 


puissblig of the ante-bellum cook has been 


Was a cook; nota 


urt was his greatest pride. 


a serious loss to the Southern people, who 
are now at the merey of tyros, and fully 
understand the truth of the adage, ‘* God 
sends food, but the devil sends cooks,”’ 
Like all thor- 
oughly impracticable, and when remon- 
strated 
would 


hegroes, Salipson was 


recklessness, he 
*bleeged to do 
tings, to let dese free niggars see Tse no po’ 
relation When J dors tell people who I 
*stonished.’ 


with upon his 


say, “ Tse dese 


ix, dey is pure 

Ile fully believed himself entitled to all 
the benefits of slavery, with all the ad- 
vantages of lis 
to for- 
get the great mercies vouchsafed them by 
his with 


freedom thrown in 


‘white people”? were not allowed 
them, and in 
they should be unmindful thereof he kept 
it in various ways before them 


remaining case 
On one 
OCCASION Me 
still 
would 


announced that although he 


Wis willing to do the cooking, he 


have to move, and had secured a 


room elsewhere. On Monday morning he 


solemnly announced he would move that 
Regrets were expressed, but remon- 


day. 
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strance seemed useless, the event was an- 
nounced with such determination Phe 
day passed, but no noise was heard of any 
cart taking off his belongings. The din 
ner was prepared as usual. When the 
waitress was asked if “ grandpa,’ as li 
elected to be called by the servants, had 
moved, she simply giggled and said, 
You better ax him! 

After dinner, with great self-conmpla 
cency, Sampsor “Well, | 


announced 
satisfy now, | done move 
less, 1 couldn't keep quiet any longer 
Now | got a nice upstays room,”’ 
I ventured to ask, ‘* Where ?”’ 
Wey else but en de kitchen? 
in de upstays room I done tell vou I 


l nove 


gwine move, an’ [had to,” 

Being very sick, and attended by a 
young physician, who he knew was of on 
of our best families, while still very far 


pson was seen sitting in the 


from well Sar | 


kitchen, W no asked if it was not im 
prudent to take such risks, he said, ‘1 
can't stav upstavs any longer, an’ hab dat 


rich voung d rcum fo’ see me, an’ tak 
off he hat set by mv bed, like I is 
somebody. I’ bleegedtogitup But T done 
tell who I is he pure ’stonished.”’ 
His recollections of former days and 
Miunehauser 


grandeur issued 


flights If ertions were in any way 


doubted, hi d appeal to his old) mi 
tress for confirmation If she could not 
agree with i he would be perfeetly 


respectful, | t pitving look would 
say : ** Missis, | bery sorry fo’ vo’, vo’ min’ 
isgitting weal | rrv fo’ to see it, but it 
must be so, ef 4 lon’t "member a small 
ting like dat 

After the « meof 85, when We piss d 
through the experience of living in a 
house that was comparatively roofless, the 
rain pouring orrents, it seemed a hope 
less task to attempt to bale the water out 
But the kitel 
to have lost a slate 


vas fortunate enough not 
While we, attired in 
waterproofs and rubbers, with the assist 
anoe of Sampson, were trying to get rid af 
the water, T ventured to remind him how 
fortunate he should consider himself that 
his quarters had not even one leak. The 
promptly replied, “‘ Dat’s because [’se a 
man of God When vou is rioting in ce 
house, I’se praying in de kitchen.” 


Self-righteousness is the darkey’s strong 


point, a mixture largely composed of sen 


timentality and superstition. No Sunday 


passed without Sampson taking = Bible 
he could not read a word), wl vas al- 
ways held upside down. W pair of 
great big-eved spectacles on nose, he 
would pass a long time repeating the vari 
ous portions of Seripture \ which 


he was familiar Sometimes sung i 


hymn, With an air of great riance 
he would raise his finger as gh to 
keep time, and say, ‘* Do, do re,’’ as 
often as he deemed necessary hen he 
would start in, probably a not vo too 
high 
[lark from de tooms a mi nun’ 
Mine ver atten’ de soun’ 
Finding it too high, would t N dat 
uin’t it,’ and a fresh start of lo, alo, re, 
re,’ was made, until satisfaet results 
were reached Like most of ( hie 


had a verv musical voice 


At the tin 


of the memoral 


ton earthquake, like all of 1 r, he 
thought the Judgment Dav w hand 
Phe vibration of the first gre ck had 
scarcely ceased, when his voice heard 
it the foot of the staircase ea to his 
el miistres Missis ! de Jed ent Day 
~ come! Come down, an \ go 
han’ in han’ 

Poor old man ! the exposure eping 
im thee Oper air, and all the | ps to 
which we were exposed on tl lon 
were too much for him, prod L Vio 
lent cold, fr which he never ered 
Upon a mimendation of the sichin 
he whe re dbtothe hospit \t first 
the noveltw of the situation | ed him 
greatly, particularly as his te fam 
bly an’ frien’s”’ paid him fre Visits, 
taking him dainties which joved, 
fecling the importance it gave in the 
eves of his less fortunate ions 
His requests for tobacco and 4 vere so 
frequent -in faet, daily——that ntured 
to ask hin i the doetor ky that he 
emoked so much “TT nebbe ‘ at 
all now: ’e mek me sick,’’ he vered 

Phen,”’ said I what do with 
the tobacco and pipes vou ser t I 
gie dem todese people round 1 | ks 
me a king here and lets det Ise 
no po’ trash ! 

On going to see him one d rid 

I’se comin’ home Ise tit ore | 
don’t like de cookin’ Dev d t season 
de food right.”’ Ltold him a right, if 
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the doctor consented to his removal. That 
night, most unexpectedly, the old man’s 
summons called “Sup 
higher.’”’ According to his simple faith he 
had done his duty on earth, and had 
earned his reward hereafter. 
—Martha B. Washington. 

st 


CONCERNING THE TRADE OF 
SONG CARPENTRY. 
following letters explain 
Let us hope that Mr. 
grandson may be minded to stay his hand, 
although Mr. Munkittrick does not di- 
rectly answer the query of the would-be 
song-builder : 

“My Mr. Munkirrrick —I read 
your able essay on Song Carpentry in the 
Christmas number of Frank  Lestie’s 
Montuty with a great deal of 
pleasure, and with an especial interest, 


came. He was 


The 


selves. 


them- 


Li Onis’ s 


DEAR 


PorpuLAR 


because my youngest grandson is about to 
take up the trade of song writing, and 
anything that relates to the 
naturally pleases his fond grandpapa. 
The boy wishes me to ask you a question 
He is 


not very strong on rhymes, but he knows 


business 


concerning the ethies of the trade. 


a good rhyme when he sees it in another 
poem, and therefore he has taken verses 
by well artisans and eliminated 
everything but the rhymes, and then sub- 
stituted his 
sending in the result to the magazines, he 


known 


own groundwork. Before 
wishes your expert opinion (for which I 
will pay as handsomely as I know how 

although I am very ignorant on such mat- 
ters) as to whether his course is allowable 
and honorable. I will offer one or two 
examples of his work, together with the 
sources whence he got his rhymes, and 
you ean judge for yourself whether he 
wouldn’t be a boss poet if only he had a 
good head for rhymes. Here is the first : 


STOLEN FRUIT, 


With kisses wishing to be fed, 

I put my arm around her waist. 
Upon my breast she lays her head 

How luscious sweet her lips do taste ! 
Just as a little thieving boy 

Likes best the thing that he must steal, 
Her kisses I the more enjoy 

Because they are not mine, I feel. 


The original rhymes are by Edmund 
Gosse, and his poem is called 
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NUNC DIMITTIS. 

In youth our fiery lips were fed 
With fruit in lavish waste ; 

We watch it now hung o’er our head 
And now, at length, can taste. 


The boisterous pleasures of the boy 
Their own deep rapture steal ; 

I ask no longer to enjoy, 
But, ah! to muse and feel. 


I think my grandson’s verses are the 
more catchy. For the second example 
here is one of Longfellow’s poems : 

THE 


ARROW AND THE SONG, 


I shot an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 


I breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where ; 
For who has sight so keen and strong, 
That it can follow the flight of a song? 


Long, long afterward in an oak 

I found the arrow, still unbroke ; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 


And here is the improved use to which 
my grandson has put the rhymes : 
IMPOTENCY. 
I heard a merry little air, 
I heard it whistled everywhere ; 
If | knew how to read at sight, 
I'd catch the song ere it took flight. 


But, divvle take this merry air, 
Although they sing it everywhere, 

And though my throat is good and strong, 
I have no ear to sing a song. 


My throat is strong as any oak, 
But, like myself, my voice is broke ; 


And for that song, till time shall end, 
I'll have to trust to some kind friend. 


I will conclude with a small poem of his 
for which I myself supplied the rhymes : 


My grandpa said that sure as fate 
I couldn’t find two rhymes to “ eight.” 
At this, I promptly took my slate- 
And told iy grandpapa to wait, 
( Dear grandpop thinks my verse is great ! ) 
But though I seratehed my curly pate, 
And racked my brain till very late, 
And got myself in quite a state, 
The only rhyme I found was “ate.” 

P. 8. 


Since then, I’ve 


“ freight.” 


thought of 


Hoping for an early and favorable reply 
(for my grandson is anxious to begin to 
support the family with his pen), Iam, my 
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MARGINALIA. 


dear Mr. Munkittrick, yours in the bonds 
of fellowship, Ciarces Barreci Loomis.” 
Mcp Kyon, Sumit, N. J 
Jan. 10th, 1899 
Cuas. Barret Loomis, Esq. 
Dear Sir 
sation 


| have read your communi- 
with great pleasure, and beg to 
offer you my heartfelt sympathy in the 
affliction you must feel when you reflect 
on the fact that your grandson’s ambition 
lies in the direction of letters—especially 
song. [have no doubt but that your feel- 
ings are not would 


unlike those which 


have surged in my grandfather’s breast 
had he known what my future was to be. 
It is perhaps fortunate for your grandson 
that he is not my grandson. I do not 
mean to say that I would be harsh 
with him, and try to discourage him by 
unfair means. IL would simply tell him 
that an attempt to live on and support a 
yacht by the sales of verse would not be 
attended by if he 


become a have twenty 


success, even were to 


boss poet and 
under poets employed in the construe- 
tion of his effusions 
him that the 
quate to the 
and that he could make more money by 


moving out into the 


[ would point out to 
financial reward is not ade- 
time and labor expended, 


suburbs and becom- 
furnaces in the winter 
and a grass cutter during the summer. 
Having preached to 
soundness of verse 


ing a caretaker of 
him on the un- 
as a commercial prop- 
him to go out 
This would be a 
of knocking the wind 

F 


osition, I would request 
and sell a few samples. 
most effectual way 
of youthful ardor 
him. 


Symopathize 


ind enthusiasm out « 


with him always, and ridi- 


cule his efforts never. Then he will cool 


off gracefully like and 
like a buckwheat cake he will stay cool. 


He will considet 


. buckwheat cake, 


failure as a 
then be eligible as a 


himself a 
creator, and w 
or an editor, one of those 
that reek 
with prophecy and message, and general 
all round greatness 

But if your 
greased pol 
tion of the necessary equipment in being 
familiar with the 


hewspaper critic 


far-seelng, august personages 


the 


of song, he has a good por- 


grandson will climb 


mysteries of rhythm, if 
not of rhyme 
should to write in 
that are unrhymed 


With such equipment he 
those metres 
Then he could put 


be abk 


down, for 
tich : 


Instance, for an aut 


and write up t 
lows : 


Now 


and against tl 


glides the wind through 
intent upon pillage and 
Bending the tree as it flies, a 
its shekels of gold. 
Apropos of the plan, there is 
game of versifying called bouts 
consists in the rhymes of a sor 
stance, being written down for 
of people. The 
identical, and when 


rhymes are 
the sets 
reading a 


around, any 


one 
asked to name the first word 
may be ‘“‘sickness,’’ or it m 
most,”’ 
man that finishes last treats the 
But why couldn’t your grat 
writing 
The 


use any kind of rhymes without 


tice the poetic art by 
verses, pure and simple? 


to sense or connection, in order 
proficent in the art of wedding t 
rhythm. <As he is deficient 
branch of the business—I spe 


vard-stick that refers to rl 


should take any word he hap} 
and put the line in front of it 
attempt to produce another to 1 
the mere practice He can do” 
along the street. Take, for ins 
word * humiliate ”’ 


Oh, my pride you are sure to 

When you say I am glad to 
With the singular man 
That drank from. the 

Which in less than a jiffy the 


be« 1 


And then, for a different met 


It is quite incompreli ns 

That it should be defens 

To make a thing ostens 
Whose colors quick! 


It’s absurdly mystical 

And truly syllogistical, 

\s well as pugilistical, 
To call a rake a spad 

Here’s a simple metre that 
your grandson in his great miss 
You shouldn’t look with prot 
Upon the steak that’s toug 
You shouldn’t glance at love 
When love is quite enougl 
You shouldn’t cavil at the bl 


This word is the subject 


Of coffee ground with beans 


} 


ll der, 
gold. 
is fol- 


wood, 


under 


tas} 
steainng 


French 
which 
for in- 
umber 
ourse 
inded 
iper is 
es. It 
be “ al- 
ind the 
prac- 
nsense 
could 
rence 
become 
ie and 
1 that 
the 

he 

to sec 
l then 
h it for 
king 


ce, the 


miliate 


hie Ip 


lisdain 
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For after all it is the end 

That justifies the means. 

I will suggest another form of practice 
metre for your grandson, in which eight 
short lines can be made of two long ones 
with only one rhyme. It is a fine sort of 
a ritooral-ooral, to say to yourself to pre- 
serve a graceful bee-line pace while walk- 
ing up-town well ballasted with various 
vinous draughts : 

Golden opportunities, 
Golden opportunities, 
Golden opportunities, 
Make few multi-mults. 
Golden opportunities, 
Golden opportunities, 
Golden opportunities, 
End in brass results. 

And then he might try something in 
this style, which is a 
Chinese laundryman full of wild, untamed 
melody : 


statement by a 


I am the moon-eyed pelican, 
A dragon-clawed angelican, 
That works at the tub 
With a rubby-dub-dub 
To wash the shirts for the Melican. 


With kindest regards to your grandson, 
and trusting that he may profit by my 
advice, Tam sincerely yours, 

R. kK. 
4 


« 


‘CANNON AND CAMERA.”’ 


the ** 


Vunkittrick. 


In these times, war or peace, spe- 


cial artist on the spot’ is the photog- 
rapher. Now, gentle or fierce reader, 


when we say ‘‘ photographer,’’ please dis- 
miss from your mind the old-time figure 
of a long-legged, patient man squinting 
through a camera, with a black cloth over 
his head, and telling you to look pleasant 
and “hold that position’? for two min- 
utes and forty-nine seconds, The modern, 
up-to-date art-correspondent at the front, 
in every scene of action on flood and field, 
must be not only a scientific and artistic 
photographic expert, but—in order to get 
his opportunities to ‘snap”’ at historic 
events—a sportsman, athlete and diplo- 
mat, with moral 
Such a 


physieal courage and 
stamina to face any emergency. 

man is John C. Hemment. Mr. Hem- 
ment’s unfamiliar to the 
readers of Lesiie’s Popuiar 
MontuiLy. illustrating 


name is not 
FRANK 
Last month, in 


Deignan’s thrilling article descriptive of 
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the sinking of the Merrimac in Santiago 
Bay, we were helped out wonderfully by 
Mr. Hemment’s photographs, taken on th 
spot. These random observations are sug- 
gested by the recent publication of ‘‘ Can- 
non and Camera,’”’? by J. C. Hemment. 
D. Appleton & Co, New York). This 
fascinating book is a breezy, first-hand 
personal narrative of Mr. Hemment’s ex- 
periences in the sea and land battles of 
the late Spanish-American war in Cuba, 
and is illustrated with over one-hundred 
full-page reproductions of photographs 
taken by the author ‘‘at the front.’ 
Hemment is probably the first photog- 
rapher who has obtained at close range a 
complete series of pictures illustrating a 
war from its inception to its close. 


a 
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SPRING’S AWAKENING. 


[ROM all the blasts of heaven thou hast desee nded : 
ex, like a spirit, Like a thought, which makes 

Unwonted tears throng to the horny eyes. 

And beatings haunt the desolated heart. 


Whiel 


should hare learned repose ; thou hast descended 


Cradled in te nip sts: thou dost wake. O Spring ! 
O child of many winds J Ls sma nly 
Thou comest as the memory of a dream. 


Which now is sad because it hath been sweet ; 
Like qe nis, or like joy, which riseth up 

{x from the earth, clothing with golden clouds 
The desert of our life. 


This i thre SCUSON, this the day. the hour = 


At unrise thou shouldst conte sweet. sister mine, 
Ti long desired. too long di la ing. COL 
H / Lice death-worms the u ingless moments craul ! 


The point of one white star is quivering still 
Deep in the Orange light of widening morn 

Bi vd the purple mountains Bs th ‘ough a chasm 
Of wind-dirided mist the darker lake 


Reflects it: now it wanes: it gleams again 


{ls the wares fade, and as the burning threads 


(}t en cloud unravel in pale air = 
’ Ti lost ! and through you peaks of cloud-like Snow 
The roseate sunlight quit ers: hear I not 


The Kolian music of her sOU-Oreen plumes 
Winnou ing the crimson dawn ? 


SHELLEY (‘' Prometheus U) 
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PS a ei = oF “a ‘ an. 


‘uae * ie m, St ax. i re 





“WE HAD PLAYED ONE HAND, AND SOPHIE WAS DEALING FOR THE SECOND.”’ 
DRAWN BY ALBERT B, WENZELL. 


dllustrating “ The Nihilist on the Neva,” by Mary J. llolmes.— See page 467. 








